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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1858, 


Hotes. 
OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 
(2 S. vi. 22. 


EPISTOLZ 


The first volume appeared about the beginning 
of 1516; the second quickly followed it. There 
was a third volume which is hardly mentioned, 
and seems to be a stupid catchpenny, with which 
the authors of the first and second probably had 
nothing to do. It is given in the Frankfort edi- 
tion of 1757, now before me, of which it fills only 
thirty-two pages. As if to introduce a novelty, it 
makes the Anti-Reuchlinist schoolmasters conju- 
gate their verbs wrongly, and show themselves 
unable to detect the breach of rule in an illogical 
consequence ; things with which their genuine op- 
ponents certainly did not charge them. 

Very shortly after the second volume of the 
Ep. Obs. Vir. appeared the answer of Ortuinus 
Gratius himself, under the title of Zamentationes 
Obscurorum Virorum. Hamilton says that it has 
been doubted whether this silly rejoinder really 
were the work of Ortuinus, but that he could 
establish the affirmative, by citations from Hutten 
and Erasmus bitherto overlooked. ‘This, he adds, 
is not worth while: but I hold it to be a pity 
that he did not give at least the references. For 
these Lamentations may he divided into two 
parts, of which one might easily be taken for more 
wicked wit of the Reuchlinists, if it had stood 
alone. 

What I call the first part consists of satirical 


letters, in which Reuchlinists are shown up as | 


wincing under the condemnation which the Pope 
had bestowed upon the satire, But these Reuch- 
linists are made to be the very Anti-Reuchli- 
nists who had been the objects of the satire. To 
take a more familiar case. Tom Moore published 
a feigned letter of the Prince Regent, beginning, 
“We missed you last night at the hoary old sin- 
ner's.” Suppose that a rule had been made ab- 
solute against the writer for a libel, and that a 
wag, wishing to mortify Tom Moore, had written 
a letter full of ludicrous terror, but purporting to 
proceed, not from Tom Moore nor from one of his 
set, but from the Regent himself: this would be 
a perfect parallel to the retort made by Ortuinus. 
For example, Bernhard Plumilegius is one of the 
dog-latin anti-classics of the Epistole, who writes 
“Kt ego dixi, tumet es asinus in cute tua, ego 


vidi bene plures Poetas quam tu.” But this same 
Plumilegius, in the Zamentationes, is a decent | 
Latinist, half dead with fear of the Pope's decla- | 
ration against the satire upon himself; ‘“ Nam 
ego (ut ingenue tibi fatear) ita sum animo con- 
sternatus, ut me fortasse vivum posthac visurus 


sis nunquam.” If this had been all, we might 
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| 
| easily have supposed that Hutten and his col- 
leagues finished the fun by forging an answer 
from Ortuinus, and making him exhibit this con- 
fusion of ideas. But the second part seems to 
render such a supposition out of the question. It 
contains the Pope’s censure, the letter of disap- 
probation of Erasmus, and a modest and dignified 
letter from Ortuinus himself, taking the satirists 
to task for obscenity, impiety, and slander. But 
this letter preserves the confusion of ideas above 
noticed. For example, the allegorical explana- 
tions of Ovid, some of which I have quoted, and 
which are’ satirically fastened upon the Anti- 
Reuchlinists by Hutten, are set down as Reuch- 
linist opinions. If the associates of Ortuinus bad 
been anything like himself, the letter would have 
been very effective. But, coming from a scholar 
who had voluntarily joined associates who did not 
know they were satirised when the Epistole 
were attributed to them, it has little more effect 
now than then. It is the case of the solitary 
crane netted among the geese. 

The confusion of sides made by Ortuinus sug- 
gests a remark. All persons who are used to 
medizval fun must have noticed the very fre- 
quent occurrence, in good stories and jokes, of 
explanatory allusions, of amplifications of point, 
and other contrivances for keeping the weaker 
brethren from stumbling. Any one who has read 
Gammer Gurton's Needle must have been amused 
with the side-note on the woman's search for the 
bacon, “ which Diecon had stolen, as hath been 
before rehearsed.” To this may be added the 
very small amount of matter which went to a joke. 
Here is the whole of a good thing recorded of 
Cardinal Du Perron, and entered under Canne, 
which would now be spelt cane, in the alphabet- 
ical digest which is cited as the Perroniana., 

“ Canne. Un jour voyant & Bagnolet des Cannes qui se 
battoient dans le vivier, il dit, c’est la bataille de Cannes.” 
That such a man as Ortuinus could so entangle 
the pattern of a satire, must greatly enforce the 
suspicion that these explanations and amplifica- 
tions were really needed, and that our ancestors 
took more time than we do to see a joke, and 
managed to see very little ones. If boys of 
eighteen now read the Principia of Newton, which 
not a dozen men in Europe could read at its first 
appearance, it is not beyond credibility that as 
much improvement may have taken place on 
easier ground. 

The £pistole attack the parentage of Ortuinus, 
and hint that he was the son of a priest. It does 
not say much for the clergy that this imputation 
was a common resource of the orthodox: Eras- 
mus, as is well-known, had to bear the same re- 
proach. Hamilton observes that Ortuinus, in 

| disproving his sacerdotal filiation, which he does 
more than once, always preserves a suspicious 
silence touching his mother. The silence, how- 
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ever, is not so very complete. In the letter of 
Ortuinus above alluded to, and in a sufficient ac- 
count of his family, he states that his father was 
still living, but that his mother died while he was 
very young (in tenera primum etate) and on the 
right side of ill fame: matre mea Gertrude citra 
inhonestatem defuncta, The phrase is one of sin- 
gular brevity and limitation, and seems to admit 
something : it is to me the single point from which 
a suspicion might arise that this epistle was a for- 
gery of the enemy. 

The Epistole gradually declined in notoriety. 
I think Bayle had never read these celebrated 
letters. Of Hutten he appears to have thought 
little, and only just knows that he is said to have 
been one of the authors. He says more of these 
epistles in connexion with Hochstrat the inqui- 
sitor, and the proof that he did not die of them, 
than in connexion with Hutten or Reuchlin. But 
the negative proof is the strongest: Bayle does 
not quote them. They were satirical, directed 
against bigotry and stupidity, and very indecent : 
what would Bayle have wanted more ? -The letter 
of Federhusius, alluded to in the previous paper, 
would have furnished one at least of his charac- 
teristic notes: and any one who, having read this 
letter, and knowing that Bayle does not quote it, 
imagines Bayle to have read it, does a cruel in- 
justice to his memory. 

There are in our country two extremes of 
opinion about the Epist. Obs. Vir. On the one 
hand, Hallam accounts for their reception rather 
by their suitableness to the time than by their 
merit: and gives them, in reference to the Re- 
formation, about as much effect as the Mariage de 
Figaro had on the French Revolution. But he 
forgets, what never ought to have been forgotten 
in connexion with these letters, that the victims 
were taken in by them, and imagined the felon's 
garb in which they were exhibited to be a robe of 
honour. The Puritans never took Butler for a 
Puritan, nor did the admirers of chivalry ever 
imagine that Don.Quixote was written by one of 
themselves. The wit which made Erasmus laugh 
till he burst an abscess in the face, and saved 
himself an operation, will still be found poignant 
and refreshing. The indirect effect upon the 
Reformation is as well-established as such a thing 
can be: for Luther admitted that he could have 
done nothing without the victory gained by 
Reuchlin, and it is not contested that the imme- 
diate cause of the victory was the appearance of 
the Epistole. 

On the other hand, Hamilton calls the Epistole 
“the national satire of Germany,” and Hutten, 
the “great national patriot” of the Germans, 
reproaches the nation with not having published 
a proper edition of it; says that it “gave the 
victory to Reuchlin over the Begging Friars, and 
to Luther over the Court of Rome.” He makes 


a hero of Hutten; hints that he could, if occa- 
sion served, clear his character of the many scan- 
dals which encrust it, and of the unfavourable 
account given by Erasmus. All this amounts to 
more, probably, than can be justified by such 
evidence as indifferent persons require. Hutten 
was a man of some learning, more satire, and not 
particular to a shade in matters of behaviour. He 
was of desperate courage, both physical and 
moral. Though small and weakly, he put five 
robbers to flight with his own good sword : with- 
out any power of commanding respect, he routed 
thousands of monks with his own wicked wit. 

A. De Morean. 





THE REY. WILLIAM CROWE, AUTHOR OF “ LEWES- 
DON HILL.” 

The impression conveyed in “ N. & Q.” (2™4 
S. v. 308.) that there is no edition of the cvl- 
lected poetical works of the Rev. William Crowe is 
erroneous. Since the original publication at 
Oxford in 1788 of his Lewesdon Hill, there have 
been three, if not four, editions of his poetry, the 
latest of which appeared in 1827; some two years 
before his death. Zewesdon Hill has been warmly 
commended by Wordsworth, who was usually 
penurious enough in dispensing his praise to his 
contemporaries, and has been eulogised in no 
measured terms by Moore, Bowles, and Crabbe *, 
all of whom were personally acquainted with the 
author, and did not allow his eccentricities, some- 
times sufficiently startling, to interfere with their 
appreciation of his genius. 

William Crowe, the son of a carpenter at Win- 
chester, was born in that city about 1752 (the pre- 
cise date of his birth I have been unable to 
ascertain), and having exhibited from childhood 
a remarkable taste for music, along with a happy 
power of giving expression to it by his voice, was 
fortunate enough to attract the notice of several 








famous institution, and was employed, through 
their instrumentality, occasionally as one of the 
choristers of the College Chapel. In accordance 
with a practice, long since discontinued, of select- 
ing one or more boys from this body for admission 
to the foundation of the school, young Crowe was 
elected a “ poor scholar ;” and such was the rapi- 
dity of his progress in the branches of polite learn- 
ing which are taught in that establishment, that at 
the earliest period at which it was possible for him 
| to become eligible, he was transferred to New 
| College, Oxford ; agreeably with the privilege en- 
| joyed by Winchester boys of mark when their 
| term of probation in the school has been com- 








* Bowles calls Lewesdon Hill the most sublime loco- 
descriptive poem in the English language, and Moore 
considered it the best piece of blank verse since the days 
of Milton. 





members of the Chapter of William of Wykeham’s | 
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pleted. So indefatigable was the young poet in 
the pursuit of his studies, that he soon attained 
the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law, and in 1773 
was elected Fellow of his college. We hear much 
in these days of Civil Service Commissions, and 
Competitive Examinations, of the difficulties which 
used to present themselves to the advancement of 
men of genius in former times; but I very much 
doubt if the present much-vaunted system will not 
introduce more mediocrity of intellect into high 
places than ever found its way to them under the 
old arrangement. The number of the alumni of 
Winchester School from the date of its foundation 
in 1387 to the present day, who have risen to 
eminence by the unaided force of their own 
talents and perseverance, forbids the notion 
that our ancestors were as destitute of oppor- 
tunities of self-advancement as modern theorists 
would have us believe. 
favourable to that glib mediocrity, that parrot- 
like exhibition of artificially-acquired knowledge 
with which the modern aspirant is crammed for a 
articular object, can hardly be disputed. In the 
instance in question, the poor carpenter’s son be- 
came the Professor of Poetry, and afterwards the 
Public Orator of the University to which the hand 
of charity had conducted him; having adorned 
our literature by one of the most admirable de- 
scriptive poems which has been produced in our 
time. After filling the post of college tutor for 
several years with ability and success, a sermon 
preached by Mr. Crowe before the University in 
1781 produced so strong an impression in his 
favour that he was presented in the following year 
to the valuable rectory of Alton Barnes, which he 
continued to hold until his death. On the resig- 
nation of Doctor Bandinell in 1784, Mr. Crowe 
was appointed Public Orator of the University ; 
and long before his death, held church preferment 
which yielded him (so Mr. Moore affirms on his 
authority), an income of more than 1000/. per 
annum. 
In 1786 Mr. Crowe published his “ excellent 
loco-descriptive poem,” as Wordsworth calls it, 


Lewesdon Hill. The locality from which it de- | 


rives its title is situated in the western part 
of Dorsetshire, and overlooks the whole coun- 
try between it and the sea. To the top of this 
hill the author describes himself as walking on 
a morning of the month of May; and the poeti- 
cal reader who may happen to possess the re- 
gnisite amount of faith, is expected to believe 
that the various scenes which it commands were 
reviewed and described on such a morning be- 
fore breakfast. This poem has been characterised 
by competent judges as one of the best examples 
of descriptive blank verse which has been produced 
in modern times. In the same year Mr. Crowe 
published the Creweian Oration which he had 


That the times were less | 


the Revolution. In 1802 he edited the poetry of 
his friend and schoolfellow William Collins; but 
the book, shabbily printed and carelessly edited, 
added little to what was already known of Col- 
lins, and nothing to the fame of either the poet 
or his editor. In 1812 Mr. Crowe published, in 
conjunction with Mr. Caldecott, annotated edi- 
tions of “ Hamlet” and “ As you Like it,” as a 
specimen of a projected edition of Shakspeare; 
but was not encouraged by its reception to carry 
out his project. He was in fact deficient in the 
patient industry which is an indispensable quali- 
fication for the efficient performance of such a 
| task. He continued until a short time before 
| his death to deliver the Creweian Oration, al- 
| ternately with the Professor of Poetry, at the 
| Commemoration Festivals; and his remarkable 
| appearance in the rostrum, and the sonorous enun- 
ciation of his carefully balanced periods, invested 
| his performances with no ordinary interest ; whilst 
| the eccentricity of his costume, and his utter 
disregard of all conventional usages, rendered 
| him an object of curiosity wherever he presented 
, himself. His habits of economy and contempt of 
| personal indulgence were such, that he usually 
performed his journeys from Alton-Barnes to Ox- 
ford and back again on foot. On such occasions, 
during the summer season, he would often be en- 
countered pressing forward with rapid and vigor- 
ous strides, with his coat thrown across his stick, 
and his hat in his hand, philosophically indifferent 
to the sensation which such an exhibition was cal- 
culated to excite. For the last two years of his 
life, however, he resided under medical advice at 
Bath, where he died, after a short illness, on 
February 29, 1829. His latest publication was a 
Treatise on English Versification, which may be 
safely recommended as the best work of its kind 
extant. Moore tells us in his Diary that Crowe 
married the daughter of a fruiterer at Oxford, by 
| whom he had several children, and that he con- 
| tinued, in spite of the college statutes, to hold 
| his fellowship notwithstanding ; but how this was 
managed I am wholly unable to explain. Should 
modern reformers succeed in removing the mar- 
riage disqualification for holding such appoint- 
ments, the chances of fellowships for celibataires 
will, I fear, be materially diminished. A. A. W. 





JUNIUS-IANA, 


Junius and Sir Philip Francis : — 


[ Valuable and important as have been the various arti- 
cles on the authorship of the celebrated Letters of Junius 
which have from time to time appeared in The Athe- 
n@um, none have been more so than one entitled “ Philip 
| Francis and Pope Ganganelli in 1772,” which appeared 
| in that journal on the 9th of January last; and in which 
is published the letter to Dr. Campbell describing Fran- 


delivered to the University on the centenary of | cis’s two hours’ interview with Pope Ganganelli in 1772— 
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a letter to which allusion was made in the memoir of Sir 
P. Francis published in the Monthly Mirror in 1810. 
Written in the year in which Junius ceased to write, it 





was thought this letter would afford a much safer crite- | 


rion for judging of Sir Philip’s style than any of his pub- 
lished writings, the earliest of which appeared several 
= after Junius had ceased to write. In this private 

tter Francis speaks of that king whom Junius so 
fiercely denounced, “as a great and good king who does 
honour to a throne; ” and, as the following extract shows, 
well might Francis write gratefully of George the Third: 


“ The Atheneum has ever held that it was not within 
the range of human weakness or baseness, for a Francis, 
either father or son, to have written with scorn, contempt, 
and hatred of the king: yet that scorn, contempt, and 
hatred are marking characteristics of Junius — Mackin- 
tosh thought them the marking characteristics. The 
King was the very breath of their life—the bread they 
ate came from his bounty. The Doctor, indeed, was a 
personal favourite with the King, and both father and son 
were prodigally favoured and rewarded, though there is 
no mention of this in the Memoir. The Doctor, if we 
mistake not, had more than one Crown living; certainly, 
that of Barrow, in Suffolk. In 1762 he had a grant of a 

nsion of 6001 a year for thirty-one years on “the Irish 

und. In 1763 his son Philip was raised at once from a 
junior clerk in the Secretary of State’s office, to be chief 
clerk of the War Office. In 1764 the Doctor was ap- 
pointed chaplain to Chelsea Hospital, an appointment 
which we have reason to believe he svon after sold for 
an annuity; and in the same year he had an additional 
grant of 3001 a year from the King’s Civil List! In 
17(1-2, Philip Francis had some difference with Lord 
Barrington, then Secretary at War, and resigned; but he 
was in 1773 recommended by that same Lord Barrington 
to a much better place — Member of the Council of Ben- 
gal. Barrington 
to a Prime Minister would have ensured the humblest 
appointment; he was not a leader of either of the great 
parties which then divided the nation; but he was the 
direct nominee of the King, and did his bidding; one of 
the King’s Friends, as they were called, which, by acting 
in concert, carried to either side a majority, and ensured 
a triumph. Lord North accepted Barrington’s recom- 
mendation, although, as Francis afterwards acknowledged, 
Lord North at that time had no ‘ personal knowledge’ of 
him whatever. We cannot doubt that the King ‘did it 
all’— that Barrington had orders to recommend and Lord 
North to accept the recommendation; and thus the form 
of the constitution was kept up. 
know from his letter to Lord North, June 8, 1773 — had 
a high opinion of the ability of Philip Francis; —*I 
don’t know the personal qualifications of others, except Mr. 
Francis, who is allowed to be a man of talents.” There 
is reason to believe that Francis, while in India, corre- 
sponded privately with Lord North or the King; certain 

- his letters were received by or submitted to the 
King, who expressed his ‘ fullest approbation’ of his con- 
duct; and it is said in * The Memoir’ that, when Francis 
returned to England, ‘ nobody would speak to him but the 
King and Edmund Burke.’ To us, therefore, this out- 
burst of feeling about ‘the great and good prince’ seems 
more characteristic of a Francis than a Junius.” 

But let the reader turn to the letter itself — see whether 
the style resembles that of Junius, and even if he should 
see, which we do not, any points of resemblance, — then 
pause before he slanders the memory of Sir P. Francis by 
pronouncing him to have been Junius. } 


The “ Letters of Canana.”—Can any readers of 
“'N. & Q.” throw light upon the authorship of the 
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| pamphlet described in the following extract from 
Mr. Hotten’s Adversaria : — 


“It may, perhaps, interest the readers of Adrersaria to 
know that a curious and remarkable Junius pamphlet was 
lately sold at a book sale in London. The title of the 
tract is, Twelve Letters of Canana ; 
Petitioning the King to Dissolve the Parliament, 8vo., pri- 
vately printed, 1770. In the sale catalogue it was justly 


| described as ‘of the GREATEST RARITY, if not UNIQUE.’ 


The King — as we now | 





The following description was also added : —‘ A most re- 
markable pamphlet, unmentioned by all bibliographers. 
It contains a violent attack on Junius, whom the writer 
evidently knew, as in p. 37. are the following lines: — 
“When I consider this author as a man of rank and for- 
tune, as one that has refused great offers, and one who it 
is impossible ever should be known (and all these things 
I must believe, for he has told me them himself), I la- 
ment his quality, I grieve for his indiscretion. ... . 

I never told to whom these formidable papers were al- 
ways sent before they were permitted to be published; I 
never explained why, of all the Ministers in your time, 
in or past the chair, ONE ONLY never was abused by 
Junius. For these things might have led to a discovery 
I had no wish to make,”’ &c. The appearance of the 
pamphlet justifies the conclusion that it was privately 
printed; and we should imagine but very few copies 
were struck off, perhaps not more than half-a-dozen. On 
the title is a curious woodcut engraving of a coat of arms. 

“It was suggested at the time of the sale that this 
might give a clue either to the author or to Junius. Mr. 
Boone purchased the pamphlet for 2/. 

“A distinguished bookseller arrived just as the hammer 
decided its future ownership, and he boldly declared he 
would have given 5/. rather than have missed it. The 
British Museum will, in all probability, be the repository 


- | Of this singular printed document.” 
was not a man whose recommendation | 


ANON. 


Junius’ Letters to Wilkes. —Presuming that “N. 
& Q.” is now seen by many more readers than 
when the question “ Where are the original MSS. 
of Junius’ Letters to Wilkes?” was inserted in 
the 3rd volume of the 1* Series, p. 241., will you 
permit me to repeat it? Mr. Haram, as it ap- 
pears by his letter to “ N. & Q. (1* S. iv. 476.), 
returned them to the late Peter Elmsley, Princi- 
pal of St. Alban’'s Hall, some time previous to the 
death of that gentleman, which took place in 1824 
or 1825. Since that event all traces of them have 
disappeared. , Is it known what became of Mr. 
Elmsley's books and papers? I have heard that 
they are in Edinburgh. Can any of your Edin- 
burgh correspondents throw light upon the point? 

M 


avi. « Aare 


Single-Speech Hamilton said to be Junius. — 
The following, taken from the Political Magazine, 
for January, 1787 . 65.), points out Single- 
Speech Hamilton. ‘The italics are in the ori- 
ginal : — 

“ Anecdote of Junius. — The Letters of Junius having 
excited the admiration of all Europe, it may not be un- 
acceptable to our readers to make them acquainted with 
the elegant author of them. Not long before Junius ter- 
minated his literary career, the Duke of R—ch—d was 


{* It was purchased for the British Museum. — Ep. 
“F. & @* 7} 


or, the Impropriety of 
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one day taking a morning walk, when he accidentally 
met with the Right Hon. W—m G—rr—d H—m—It—n, 
who asked his Grace if he had that day read Junius, for 
that he was greater than ever. Mr. then began to 
recite several parts of the letter, which led the Duke to 
return home in order to peruse the remainder; when, to 
his very great surprize, he found that no such letter had 
made its appearance in the Public Advertiser of that 
day. His Grace mentioned the circumstance to several 
of his friends, and, on the following day, the identical 
letter appeared; having by accident or mistake been 
omitted to be inserted, as was intended by Mr. H the 
preceding day. This led to the long-wished-for discovery 
of the author of Junius, and a cabinet council was forth- 
with assembled, to determine on what was necessary to 
be done. The Earl of Suffolk, at that time one of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, was very violent 
on the occasion, and recommended committing Mr. H — 
(he being a member of parliament, and privy counsellor 
in Ireland,) close prisoner to the Tower. This measure 
the sagacious Lord Mansfield as violently opposed ; wisely 
observing, that the Letters of Junius had already suffi- 
ciently roused and alarmed the spirit of the nation, and 
the sooner it was quieted the better. In consequence of 
this salutary counsel, a message was sent to Mr. H . 
to acquaint him that he was Anown, and that it was his 
M—j —y’s pleasure, he should continue to hold for life, 











apartments which he has ever since occupied in the | 


palace of Hampton Court.” 
R. Wess. 
Rev. Edward Marshall, a supposed Author of 
Junius. — In the new volume (viii.) of Nichols’s 
Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, 
. 680, in the course of the memoir of ‘Thomas 
odd, senior, the bookseller, mention is made of 
“the Rev. Edward* Marshall, of Charing in Kent, 
one of the supposed authors of Junius’ Letters.” 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” say ghere this claim | 


has been put forward? A Junius Querist. 





COINCIDENCES AMONG THE POETS. 


The very able and interesting paper on Crashaw 
and Shelley, communicated by D. F. M‘Cartuy 
(2™ S. v. 449.), reminds me of some resemblances 
and coincidences among the poets, of which he him- 
self has so pleasingly treated. As Mason writes to 
Walpole, “I do not pretend to be learned away 
from my books,” and can send only a few in- 
stances, supplied chiefly by memory. ‘These are, 
perhaps, sufficiently remarkable to be worthy of a 
i in “N.& Q.” And without farther preface, 

begin with parallel passages by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Wordsworth. The subject is 
“ Books” : — 

“, . . That place that does contain 

My books, the best companion is to me; 

A glorious court where hourly I converse 

With the old sages and philosophers ; 

And sometimes, for variety, I confer 

{* The Rey. Edmund (not Edward) Marshall, vicar of 
Charing, was an occasional writer, chiefly on political 
subjects, in the Kentish Gazette, under the signature of 
“Cantianus.” Ob. May 5, 1797.) 








With Kings and Emperors, and weigh their counsels. 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
To a strict account; and in my fancy 
Deface their ill-placed statues.” 
B. and F., Elder Brother, Act 1. 
- ° . , Books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
There find I personal themes a plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am, 
To which I listen with a ready ear.” 
W. (Moxon’s edit., 358.) 
In Wordsworth and in Spenser this line occurs 
word @®r word : — 
“ A weed of glorious feature,” 
and both Wordsworth and Dryden use the term 
“fool of nature.” Iam sorry, however, that my 
defective memory will not allow me to supply the 
references; and I should be thankful to any cor- 
respondent who would indicate the position of the 
passage in Spenser. Again, here are three very 
similar lines from three very dissimilar poets : — 
“ He best can paint them who shall feel them most.” 
Pope. 
“ And what I dictate is from what I feel.” — Prior. 
(“ Your breast may lose the calm it long has known,) 
And learn my woes to pity by its own.” 
Hammond. 


Again, Pope’s line — 
“ To err is human, to forgive divine,” — 
has a remarkable affinity to one in a brilliant but 
not commendable prose writer, Petronius Arbiter, 
who says: “Nemo nostrum non peccat, homines 
sumus non dii.”. And I may add that the maxim 
of the last writer, “ Nequaquam recte faciet qui 
cito credit,” is traceable in the maxim of Halifax : 
“Men are saved in this world by want of faith.” 
How close, too, are the following, by Wordsworth 
and by Hood : — 
“ So that a doubt almost within me springs 
Of Providence.” — W., Powers of Imagination. 
“ Even God’s providence seeming estranged.” 
H., Bridge of Sighs. 
Milton has somewhere the words, “ tormented 
all the air,” but I have seen them cited from an- 
other poet. The citation may be wrong, as in the 
case of an editor of a British son of song who 
ascribed to Warton the passage from Milton : — 
* And over them triumphant Death, his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike.” 
How familiar to us is the line — 
«“ Even in our ashes live their wonted fires ;” 
but Chaucer said something very like it in the 
Reeve’s Prologue, long before : — 
“ Yet in our aijshen olde is fyr i-reke.” 
In Chaucer, too, occurs the line — 
“ Blake or white I take ne kepe.” 


The Irish poet who wrote the famous “ Croo- 
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skeen Lawn,” has the same sentiment when dis- | 


cussing fair maids or brown, and expresses equal 
admiration for “colleen dhuv no bawn.” Equally 
close are Pope’s — 
“ At ev’ry word a reputation dies,” 
Churchill’s Apology — 
“ And reputation bleeds in ev’ry word,” 


and Sheridan's prose remark of Sir Peter Tea- 
zle — 
“ A character dead at every word.” 

Here I pause: not for lack of other examples, 
but that the perfume of the bean blossoms Which, 
for the moment, have entire possession of old 
Richborough Castle, invites me to a spot where 
poets may have an antepast of Araby the Blest, 
and prosaic gluttons dream of bacon. J. Doran, 





THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS AND SHAKSPEARE. 


We might suppose that no portions of Shaks- 
peare’s reading, no source whence he might have 
derived ideas or images, could have escaped Mr. 
Cottier, Ma. Dyce, and so many others, who 
seem, as it were, to live in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It was, therefore, with no small 
surprise that, when lately reading the Seven 
Champions of Christendom with a view to Spenser, 
I discovered that it had evidently been a favourite 
with Shakspeare; so much so, as that he had 
actually borrowed some of his most beautiful 
imagery from it. I adduce the following in- 
stances : — 

“ The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou knowest, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
But, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with the enameled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge, 
He overtaketh in his pitgrimage.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act. II. Se. 7. 

“ As they passed along by a river’s side, which gently 
running made sweet music with the enameled stones, and 
seemed fo give a gentle kiss to every sedge he overtook in his 
watery pilgrimage.” — Seven Champions, Part III. ch, xii. 

“ Beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And Death's pale is not advanced there.” 
meo and Juliet, Act V. Sc. 8. 

“ Where they found, in Duke Ursini, Death's pale flag 
advanced in his cheeks.”—Seven Champions, Part III. ch. 
xi. 

“ te zephyrs blowing aes the violet, 

Not ing his sweet head.” 
—— Cymbeline, Act. TV. Se. 2. 

“ Tt seemed indeed that the leaves wagged, as you may 
behold when Zephyrus with a gentle breath plays with 
them.”— Seven Champions, Part III. ch. xvi. 

Cymbeline is one of the latest of Shakspeare’s 
plays, and this shows how the language of the 
Seven Champions had impressed itself on his 
mind. I am hence induced to think that in 
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« a, with false aim; move the still-peering air, 
at sings with piercing,” 

All’s Well, Act Ill. Sc. 2. 
the poet's word for “ still-peering,” which is un- 
doubtedly wrong, was “ still-fleeting ;" for in the 
Seven Champions (Part III. ch. xiii.) we meet, 
““Whose feathered arrows outrun the piercing eye, 
and cut a passage through the fleeting air.” I do 
not like “ still piecing,” which is the reading most 
approved, though I know that piecing signifies 
joining as well as eking, adding; but there is an 
unpleasant jingle between it and piercing, even 
supposing the latter pronounced percing. I once 
thought that “ still-peering” might be right, 
taking still in the sense of tranquil; but I can 
find no authority. When in composition, it al- 
- denotes continuance. 

may have been anticipated in these dis- 


| coveries, but having examined the Boswell-Ma- 


lone editions, and those of Collier (ist), Knight, 
Singer, and Dyce, I have found no traces of 
them. Tuomas Keicntrey. 


KING ALFRED'S JEWEL. 


Upon a recent visit to Oxford, the place of my 
nativity, I paid my accustomed devoir to the 
many interesting antiquities which pertain to the 
University, and amonyst those in the Ashmolean 
Museum. In this receptacle of curiosities, there 
is not one more rare than King Alfred's jewel ; 
some particulars in relation to which may not in- 
appropriately be recorded in the pages of “N. & 
Q.” I should be glad if any of its readers can 
furnish me with more information in relation to 
this precious jewel than is contained in Brayley’s 


| Graphic Illustrator, which, I think, establishes its 


authenticity beyond dispute. 

This very curious and beautiful specimen of 
Anglo-Saxon art was found in the isle of Athel- 
ney in Somersetshire about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. It is of pure gold enamelled, 
and on one side partly faced by crystal; the 


| weight is somewhat more than an ounce, and its 


length about two inches and a half. 

We learn from Asser (his friend and biogra- 
pher) that when King Alfred had by his victories 
secured the blessings of peace, he resolved to ex- 
tend among them a knowledge of the arts; for 


| which purpose he collected “ from many nations an 


almost innumerable multitude of artificers, many 
of them the most expert in their respective 
trades.” Among the workmen were “ not a few” 
who wrought in gold and silver; and who, acting 
under the immediate instructions of Alfred “ in- 
comparably executed” (so says Asser) “many 
things with those metals.” In accordance with 
the inscription on the jewel itself, therefore, which 
records the name of Alfred in those peculiar cha- 
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racters designated as the Gallic-Saxon by Dr. 
Hickes, we can hardly err in referring this unique 
production to the time of that illustrious monarch. 

The jewel is of an oval form; but at the lower 
end is a projecting head of some sea or scaly mon- 
ster, from whose jaws issues a small tube, within 
which is fixed a minute pin of gold; intended 
probably to connect this ornament with a band 
or collar when worn pendant from the neck. 
The edge has a purfled border of a rich net or 
filagree work, within which, “on a plane rising 
obliquely ” (as described by Dr. Musgrave in the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. xx., No. 247.), 
“ is the inscription, which in Saxon letters reads | 
thus—‘ Zipped mec Heit Lebyenan,’” i.e. Alfred 
commanded me to be made. At the inner side of 
the inscription is a narrow border of gold, edged 
with leaves or escallops, which fasten down a thin 
plate of crystal. This covers a kind of outline 
representation of a half-length male figure, with a 
grave countenance, wrought upon the area within. 
is head is somewhat inclined to the right, and in 
each hand is a sceptre, or rather lily, the flowers 
of which rise above the shoulders, but are con- 
joined at the bottom. 

On the reverse, upon a thin plate of gold, re- 
tained in its place by the purfled border, on a | 
matted ground, is a larger lily artificially set and 
occupying nearly the whole of the central space. 
The stalk and the leaves rise from a bulbous root, 
and the upper part expands into three flowers, 
not ungracefully disposed. 

There bas been much contrariety of opinion 
among antiquaries as to whom the figure was in- 
tended to represent, and it has been assigned to 
the Saviour, to Pope Martin, to St. Cuthbert, and 
to the great Alfred himself. Wotton, in his Short 
View of Hickes's Thesaurus, p. 16., remarks, 
“As to the man in it, that profound gravity in 
his countenance, and the two sceptres, emblems 
of the power which the Father gave to Curist, 
both in heaven and earth, make me believe that 
the picture is Jesus, whom Alfred, perhaps while 
he staid at Rome, would out of piety have drawn 
from some famous artist.” 

May not Alfred have lost this precious jewel 
during his sojourn in the isle of Athelney, in 
which it was found ? Ereutr-TuRee. 

Worcester. 








Minor Notes. 


Allan Ramsay.— We learn from Wodrow’s Ana- 
lecta, a most amusing collection of gossip, little 
known in the South, that Allan Ramsay had excited 
the wrath of the righteous by his taste for light lite- 
rature. In 1733 there was “printed and sold by 
Allan Ramsay,” Edinburgh, 12mo., The Devil of 
a Duke, or Trapolin's Vagaries, a (Farcical Bal- | 
lad) Opera, as acted at the Theatres of London and | 
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Edinburgh. The same year Drury had success- 
fully produced a musical afterpiece of the same 
name: copies of both are before me, and upon 
looking into the two, I find the former to be an 
enlargement of the latter; the first scene, with 
the songs, being entirely new, the English version 
commencing with what is the second scene in the 
Scotch one. There are various additions and 
songs in the Scotch opera. The dramatis persone 
are the same, with a single alteration, “the Puritan” 


| being, probably to please the Scotch palate, con- 


verted into a “ Quaker.” All the songs occurring 
for the first time in Ramsay's edition are to Scotch 
tunes, the other ones being at the same time re- 
tained and sung to English tunes, excepting one 
to Daintie Davie, which occurs in both versions. 
The airs in scene 1. are “ What should a Lassie 
do with an Old Man,” “Willy was a Wanton 
Wag,” “ The Lads of Dunse,” “ Almansor,” “O’er 
Boggy,” and “Colin’s Complaint.” May these 
additions not be by him, seeing he was both prin- 
ter and publisher, though he did not choose to 
put his name to them? J. M. 


Acrostics on Queen Victoria. — Acrostics, Greek 
and English, on the name of the Queen Victoria, 
on occasion of her inaugurating the People’s Park, 


| ° ° 
Birmingham : — 


“ B forov cot roy mayxAarov 
‘I cropovew oi codicrai, 
K ai yap xécpov Tov 82 dAov 
T d xparos gov audiBaiye. 
‘OQ paia & émbavera. 
“P adiws modu eivedOe 
“I Aapa 8 awoBaivovea, 
"A raAdaimwpws weivys av.” 

[The wise shall write the history of thy all-glorious 
life, for thy power protects the entire world. Thy coming 
is propitious. Enter safely the town; and joyfully de- 
parting, mayest thou remain free from care. ] 


“ V ictoria comes not as the tepid Queen, 
I ntent to honor potent Leicester’s scene. 
C oming to Birmingham, her great design, — 
T o test the philosophic truth divine 
O f man’s characteristic, as tool maker ; * 
R oam where you will, you need not elsewhere take her. 
I f Queenly Bess was good — ev’n to the letter 
A dmitting it, — Victoria still is better.” 
AN 
Ink Recipes. — 


“ The Ink of the Ancients, — Mr. Joseph Ellis, in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, remarks that the late Mr. 
Charles Hatchett, F.R.S., explained to him that by mak- 
ing a solution of shellac with borax, in water, and adding 
a suitable proportion of pure lamp-black, an ink is pro- 
ducible which is indestructible by time, or by chemical 
agents, and which, on drying, will present a polished 
surface, as with the ink found on the Egyptian papyri. 
Mr. Ellis says he has made such ink, and proved the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Hatchett’s formula, if not its identity with 
that of ancient Egypt.” 


Coathupe's Writing Fluid.— To eighteen ounces 
of water, add one ounce of powdered borax, and 


*“"9 8 dvOpwros STAG Exwv pverar Hpovyires Kai apery.”— 
Arist, Pol. i, 2. 
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two ounces of bruised shellac, and boil them in a 
covered vessel, stirring them occasionally till dis- 
solved. Filter when cold through coarse filtering 
paper ; add one ounce of mucilage ; boil for a few 
minutes, adding sufficient powdered indigo or 
lamp-black to colour it. Leave the mixture for 
two or three hours to allow the coarser particles to 
subside. Pour it from the dregs, and bottle for 
use. 

Carbon Ink. — Dissolve real Indian ink in 
common black ink; or add a small quantity of 
lamp-black, previously heated to redness, ground 
perfectly smooth, with a small portion of the ink 
made very hot. J. B. Nem, 


Matthew Tindal, D.C.L.—As my ancestor Dr, 


Matthew Tindal has been frequently mentioned | 


in “ N. & Q.” in the article entitled “ Stray Notes 
on Edmund Curll,” by S. N. M., I send you the 
following information relating to himself and his 
family ; it is extracted from a pedigree recently 
compiled for me from legal evidence by Mr. G. 
W. Collen of the Heralds’ College : — Matthew 
Tindal, D.C.L., Fellow of All Souls’ Coll., Oxford, 
was baptized at Beerferris, co, Devon, May 12, 
1657. He was the eldest son of the Rev. John 
Tindal, B.D., Rector of the same parish, and 


Anne bis wife, daughter of Matthew Hals of | 


Efford, in the county of Devon, Esq., by Sabina, 
daugbter of Thomas Clifford of Ugbrook in the 
parish of Chudleigh, co. Devon, Esq., and aunt of 
Thomas Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, Lord High 
Treasurer of England, He had one brother, the 
Rev. John Tindal, rector of St. Ives, Cornwall, 
and vicar of Cornwood, co. Devon, who married 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Nicolas Prideaux of 
St. Thomas, in the island of Barbados, Esq., and 
Member of Council. No sister is mentioned 
either in the will of the father, John Tindal of 
Beerferris, or in the pedigree compiled by Mr. 
Collen ; consequently p 


the “ Stray Notes,” as a sister of Matthew Tindal, 
and who is said to have commenced a suit in 
Doctors’ Commons to set aside his will. 
Acton Trxpat. 
Manor House, Aylesbury. 





Minor Queries. 


“ Hibernia Merlinus,” 1683.—I have a copy of 
a curious little volume of forty-eight pages, 24mo., 
and entitled Hibernia Merlinus for the Year of 
Our Lord 1683, which was purchased at the sale of 
Mr. Monck Mason's library on the 29th of March 
last (No. 16. in the catalogue). It was compiled 
by John Bourk, Philomath ; was printed in Dub- 
lin in 1683, by Benjamin Tooke and John Crooke, 
printers to the king; and contains “ the Constitu- 


am at a loss to know who | 
“ Mrs. Anne Parre” can be who is mentioned in | 
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tions of the Air, the Rising and Setting of the 
Sun, the Tides, the Terms and their Returns, with 
many other Useful Observations, fitted to the 
Longitude and Latitude of all Places within this 
Kingdom of Ireland, and the Western Parts of 
England.” ‘There is likewise “a Chronology of 
all the Chief Governours from 1172 to 1682, with 
many other Remarkable Observations and useful 
Tables, with Additions; with High-ways, Fairs, 
and Markets.” 

Is there any earlier specimen of an Irish al. 
manac ? ABHBA, 


Original Sin.— Who first gave the inherent 
corruption of our nature the term of original sin ? 
TAa. 

| Cathedral Virge.— 

“ Acts, orders, and decrees made, ordained, decreed, and 
enjoyned by the R*. Rev. ffather in God, Edward L¢ Bp, 
of Corke and Rosse in the ordinary visitacdn of the Deane 
and Chapter; and in the visitacdn of the Quire of the 
Cathedrall Church of 8‘. ffinbary, Corke, begunne the 

| third day of Novemb'. Ann Dni 1688, and from thence 
duely continued from day to day before the said L4. Bp. 
in the Chapter House aforesaid, in presence of Rich 
Sampson, Not. Pub. Dep. Reg.” 

“Item, the said Lord Bp. decreed, enjoyned, and or- 
dered as in his last visitacdn that the Virge be not sett 
up an end hereafter by the Deanes stall, but that it be 
laid downe by the cushion before the senior dignitary or 
pbendary then psent, according to the Antient and usuall 
custome of all Cathedralls both in England and Ireland, 
And that for better observation hereof the Irons nailed to 
the post by the Deane’s Stall for such rediculous setting 

| up the Virge be forthwith taken or strucken down before 
they be three years standing. 
“FE. Corke AnD Rosse.” 
Is this custom of laying the virge on the cushion 
before the senior dignitary or prebendary’s stall 
still observed in any of the English cathedrals? 
In this country I have always remarked that the 
virge was placed in an erect position against the 
pillar at the left side of the dean’s stall, whether 
he happened to be present or not. R. C. 
Cork. 


Bonhams of Essex. —Can any of your readers 
inform me when General Pinson Bonham died ? 


H. J. H. 


| Judges, §c., Gowns, Wigs, §c.—As the con- 
| troversial matter in “N. & Q.” relating to aca- 
| demic gowns may now be considered to be at an 
| end, can you be induced to reprint the table with 
the corrections it has received? Permit me also 
to ask, how are the gowns described worn by 
judges, queen’s counsel, barristers, &c., in Eng- 
land, Treland, and Scotland? Also, what are the 
varieties of wigs? Judges of Courts of Record in 
England are entitled to wear silk gowns; and 
on this account they are worn by county court 
judges and recorders. What wigs are they en- 
titled to wear? Lastly, what is the legal prece- 
| dence of judges of county courts since the act 
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forbidding them to appear at the bar of any court 
of law as practitioners ? X. X. 


Teresa and Martha Blount.— Are any portraits 
in existence of these ladies, the friends of Pope ? 
and if so, have engraved copies been made of them? 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


The Pronunciation of the Latin Language.— The 
earliest teachers of the dead languages in the 


British colonies now forming the Middle States of 


the American Union, were natives of Ireland, in 
which country the Latin language was (and, I be- 
lieve, still is) pronounced in the same manner as on 
the continent of Europe; hence that pronuncia- 
tion prevailed here universally until within the 
last thirty years. Musa, muse, were pronounced 
musah, musay, and not musay, muse, as in Eng- 
land. The vowel i was almost universally sounded 
like the English e, and not like the English i, the 
sound of which is, I think, not to be found in any 
of the modern languages of Europe which are 
derived from the Latin. It was understood here 
that Latin was pronounced in Scotland in the 
same way’ as in Ireland and on the continent of 
Europe. 

About thirty-five years ago, a sort of conven- 
tion was held in New England of college profes- 
sors, which resolved that thereafter the English 


sound of a as in word fate, and the English sound | 


of @ like e in mere should be adopted in their 

teaching, thus followmg the mode peculiar to 

England alone of all the European countries. 
This new method of pronouncing has since 


spread somewhat beyond the limits of New Eng- | 


land, as many professors of languages migrate to 
other States of the Union. I believe that the 
continental pronunciation is more probably cor- 
rect than that in use in England and lately intro- 


duced here; but in settling the question it may | 


be well to inquire how Latin is pronounced in 


Hungary, where it has always been a living lan* | 


guage, serving as the medium of intercommunica- 
tion among the different races inhabiting that 
country, and speaking distinct languages. Who 


can tell through the medium of “N. & Q.” how | 
Latin is pronounced in Hungary? What is the | 
pronunciation of the vowel e in Latin words on | 


the continent of Europe, and how is it to be dis- 
tinguished from @ ? Unepa. 


Philadelphia. 
Waters and Gilbert Arms.—I should like to 


obtain some information in regard to the follow- | 


ing coat of arms: Argent, on a ehevron vert, two 


fleur-de-lis, between three cinque-foils or, on a | 


chief gules, two crescents of the third; by the 
name of Waters. Also in regard to an “ Hon. 


Henry Gilbert, of Barkeshire, in England,” to | 


whom a coat of arms was granted “in the year 


| 
| 1703;” and a “Sir Stephen Waters, Knight, of 
| the West of England,” to whom arms were granted 
“in the year 1621.” In fact, any items of inform. 
ation relating to them or their descendants will 
| be most acceptable to CLEMENT. 
Cambridge, America. 


Engraved Portraits of Turner.—N. J. A. would 
be glad to know what portraits of J. M. W. 
Turner are extant, their merits and price, as he 
has never been fortunate enough to meet with 
more than one, and that one by no means realises 
his ideal as gathered from Mr. Ruskin’s mention 
of him. 


Sir Philip Savage.— Wanted any particulars 
respecting the parentage of The Right Honourable 
Philip Savage, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Ireland in the reign of Queen Anne. Fa. 


Heraldic Query.— Can a family, entitled to 
bear arms, receive the right to quarter the arms 
of another family, in which the connecting link be- 
tween the two families is not entitled to bear 
arms? For instance, the A. family bore arms; 
its sole heiress married into the B. family, which 
was not entitled to that privilege. The heiress of 
the B.s married into the C. family. Can the de- 
scendant of the C.s quarter the arms of his an- 
cestors, the A.s? 

Also, can a person quarter the arms of a family, 
none of the blood of which runs in his veins? For 
instance, suppose the brother of L. M.'s grand- 
mother (father’s mother) marries the heiress of a 
| family, that their only issue was a son (he quar- 
tered his mother’s arms), who, dying without issue, 
| his estate and that of his mother, the heiress, 

went by law and by will to his nearest heir (his 
cousin), L. M.'s father. Is L. M. entitled to 
quarter the heiress’ arms with his own ? 

Non So. 


Roses and Lances blessed by the Pope.-—Barriére, 
in the introductory Essay to the Memoires du 
Comte de Brienne, p. 163., says : — 

“ Elle (Rome) envoyoit a l’époque dont nons nous oc- 
| cupons une rose bénite aux princesses qui se mariaient et 
des lanzes bénis pour les enfans des Rois.” 


How long has this custom ceased ? Who was 
the last princess of France who received “ da rose 
bénite” on her marriage? Who was the last 
prince to whom the blessed lance was forwarded ? 


R. L. 


| White Horse in Yorkshire. —There was for- 
merly a figure of a horse (similar to that so well- 
known white horse in Berkshire) on the Hamble- 
don Hills on the north part of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. It is said to have been in existence 
at the commencement of the present century, and 
was to be seen looking east from Ripon. Can any 
Yorkshire antiquary furnish information on this 
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subject ? and what day of the year the cleansin 
of it, which was celebrated as a holiday, too 
place ? W. H. 


Ghost Story of Colonel Blomberg. —In a 
little book, entitled Zhe Unseen World (Burns, 
1847), there occurs a ghost-story regarding 
a Colonel B , the father of a dignitary of 
the church then living. The Colonel being cut 
off in an expedition amongst the Indians of North 
America, his spirit appeared to two brother officers 





| 
} 


at head-quarters, and requested them, on their | 


return to London, to seek in a particular place he 
pointed out for a paper important to the interests 
of his infant son, and to present this paper along 
with the son to Queen Charlotte, who would be the 
making of his fortune. It is added that all was 
done as the shade requested, and that young 
B—— did prosper accordingly. 

I have heard this story in society, and been in- 
formed that the person whose fortunes were ad- 
vanced in so extraordinary a way was the Rev. 
Frederick William Blomberg, who died in March, 
1847, aged eighty-five, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
The obituary notice of Dr. Blomberg, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, says nothing of the ghost- 
story, but gives a fact in conformity with it, 
namely, that the doctor was a member of a family 
which had long been attached to the court, and 
was educated in intimate association with the 
children of George III.; it also exhibited a series 
of preferments such as falls to the lot of few, and 
amply justifies the prediction of the paternal sprite, 
if any such prediction was ever made. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give exact and 
reliable information regarding this alleged spiri- 
tual visitation, the proper designation of Colonel 
Blomberg, the date and circumstances of his death, 


the names of the two brother officers, the nature | 


of the paper deposited in London, &c. Canpipvus. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Richard Mulcaster.—In Wilson's History of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, part i. p. 86., is the fol- 
lowing extract from Queen Elizabeth's payment 
for plays : — 

“18 March, 1573—4, to Richard Mouncaster for two 
plays presented before her on Candlemas-day and Shrove 
Tuesday last, 20 marks; and further for his charges, 20 
marks. 

“11 March 1575—6, to Richard Mouncaster for pre- 
senting a play before her on Shrove Sunday last, 10 
pounds.” 

Query Ist. What were these plays? Were they 
translations of the classic drama, and do any of 
them exist now? Shakspeare was only ten years 
of age at this time. Mulcaster also assisted to ar- 


) be obtained) a cop 





am disposed to think that he was present himself, 
and personated the “ olde mynstrel of the Northe 
Countrie.” He certainly composed the verses. 
See a description of his dress in Percy's Reliques 
of Antient Poetry, p. 1xxi. 

Query 2nd. Was Mulcaster present at Kenil- 
worth on this occasion ? . M. 


[ Mulcaster appears to have been early addicted to dra- 
matic composition, and his name occurs, as our correspou- 
dent has shown, among those who assisted in the plays 
performed before Queen Elizabeth in 1572 and 1576. In 
1575, when Elizabeth was on one of her progresses at 
Kenilworth, Mulcaster produced some Latin verses, which 
were spoken before her, and printed in Gascoyne’s 
Princely Pleasures at Kenilworth, and in Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth, i. 493. In 1580, he prefixed 
some commendatory verses to Ocland’s Anglorum Pralia, 
and others, two years afterwards, to his Ecpyvapyea. He 
likewise addressed some verses to Elizabeth on her skill in 
music, printed in Tallis and Bird’s Discantus Cantiones, 
&c., 1575, 4to., and inserted by Ballard in his Memoirs of 
Queen Elizabeth. His separate works were, his Positions, 
wherein those primitive Circumstances be examined which 
are necessarie for the training up of Children, either for 
Shill in theire Book, or Health in their Bodie. Lond. 1581, 
1587, 4to. To this a Second Part was promised, which 
seems to have been completed in 1582, by the publication 
of The First Part of the Elementarie, which entreateth 
chefely of the right writing of the English Tung. In 
1601, he published his Cathechismus Paulinus, in usum 
Schole Pauline conscriptus. Most biographical dictiona- 
ries contain notices of Mulcaster; consult also his Life by 
Sir Henry Ellis in Gent.’s Mag. Ixx. 419, 511. 603; Wil- 
son’s History of the Merchant Taylors’ School; Knight's 
Life of Colet; Warton’s History of Poetry; and Fuller's 
Worthies. | on 

Mountery College, Wells. — This college was 
founded by Bishop Ralph Erghum about a. p. 
1400 (or rather by his directions, by his execu- 
tors) for fourteen priests, who, it is presumed, 
had duties to perform in the cathedral. Any in- 
formation, from Dugdale, or elsewhere, as to this 
institution, will be very acceptable ; and (if it can 
of or extracts from the 
bishop's will, or the foundation deed, or any other 

ocument connected with the college; also, its 
revenues at the Dissolution, and the exact period 
when it was dissolved. Ina. 

Wells, Somerset. 


[Tanner (Notitia, edit. 1787) gives the following ac- 
count of this College: —“ Ralph Erghum, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, who died a. p. 1401, appointed by his will his 
executors to build in the street then called La Mountery, 
since College Lane, houses for the fourteen chantry priests 
officiating in the Cathedral of Wells, and a hall for them 
to eat in Common, which were called Mountrev or 
Moundroy College; valued 26 Hen. VIII. at 120/. 1s. 4d. 
per annum, in the whole, as Sancroft’s MS. Valor; at 
83/. 16s. as Dr. Archer; and at LIL. 18s. 8d. as Dugdale 
and a last is said to be the clear value in 
Sancroft’s MS.) and granted, 2 Edw. VL, to John Ayl- 
worth and John Lacy.” Tanner then adds in his notes, 
that “this society was styled ‘ Societas presbyterorum 
annuellarum Nove aule# Wellens.’ (Dr. Hutton e rezist. 
Wells.) Their number probably increased before the Re- 


range the pageants at Kenilworth Castle, and I | formation; for in s.v. 1555, there were seventeen who 
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| 
had pensions, and are styled ‘ Colleginarii sive cantariste 
in collegio sive Nova aula de la Mounteroy prope civita- | 
tem Wellensem.’ (Liber MS. pensionum penes Petrum ; 
Le Neve.) There are but fifteen said to have pensions 
in Willis’ Adbdies, ii. 200., but their pensions amounted 
to 62. 8s. perannum. Quare. Whether this College was 
not dedicated to St. Anne, and had not the induction of 
the chantry priests; for 24 July, 1520, ‘ Hen. Harrison 
institutus ad cantariam S. Kalixti in eccl. cath. Wel- | 
lensi; et scriptum fuit pro inductione principalibus col- 
legii S. Anne de Wells.’ Dr. Hutton’s Collections out of 
the registers of Wells.” ] 


Priory of St. John, Wells, Somerset.—I am | 
anxious to obtain accurate information about this | 
Priory, or Hospital, as it is often called. It was 
founded about 1206 by Hugh de Welles, after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln, and his brother Joceline 
de Welles, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Glaston- | 
bury, which title he was induced to drop for 
“ Bath and Wells.” The Priory or Hospital was 
(it is said) founded for a prior and ten brethren, 
and as such it is referred to by Godwin and other 
authorities. It was dissolved in 1539 The ruins 
are now being removed for the erection of public 
schools, and before the whole fabric is swept 
away, I wish to preserve some memorial of the 
establishment. Will any of the readers of “ N. & 
Q.” give such particulars as they can from Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon or elsewhere as to the design 
and objects of this priory; the number of the 
inmates at its dissolution; the value of ils re- 
venues at that time? Was it altogether a religious 
institution, or partly religious and partly eleemosy- 
nary? Early notice of this would be taken as a 
great favour. TNa., | 

Wells, Somerset. 

[The following is Dugdale’s account of this priory, as 
given in the last edition of his Monasticon, vi. 664.: — 
“Hugh de Wells, archdeacon of Wells, and afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln, was, about the beginning of King John’s 
reign, the original founder of this hospital, in the south 
part of the city of Wells, dedicated to St. John Baptist, 
which was so much augmented by Josceline, bishop of 
Bath, and other benefactors, that in the 26th Henry VIII. 
the yearly revenues of the master and brethren [Dr. 
Hutton says, A. Dp. 1350, there were ten priests and 
brethren] amounted to 41/. 3s. 63d. according to Speed; 
and 402. 0s. 23d. according to Dugdale. The site and 
most of the lands belonging to this house were granted, 
32 Henry VIII. to John Clerk, then bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and his successors, in consideration of the manor | 
and park of Dogmeresfield, &c. However, the crown got 
it again afterwards, and granted it, 17 Eliz., to Sir 
Christopher Hatton. In some of the Records, as well as 
in the Valor of King Henry VIIL., this house is called a 
priory. In the latter record also the last master, John 
Pynnock, is called prior. The surrender of this hospital, 
dated 3d Feb., 80th Hen. VIIL, is in the Augmentation 
Office. Appendant to it is the common seal, representing 
St. John Baptist, with the following legend, stGIL1, Hos- 
PITAL. SCI. JOHANNIS. D, WELLES.” Tanner says, “ If 
Hugh founded the priory before he went from Wells, it 
must be so; for he was made bishop of Lincoln in 11th 
King John; but Dr. Hutton saith, that by his will dated 
anno pontificatus 3, he gave 500 marks towards founding 
an hospital here at Wells ; so that perhaps it might not 


| their Masques, &c.” 


| pieces hitherto unpublished. The materials of his 


be founded till after his death, which happened 19 Hen. 
IIL., when Josceline was bishop of Bath.” Both Dugdale 
and Tanner give numerous references to various rolls and 
charters. ] 





Replies. 
THOMAS CAREY, OR CAREW. 
(24 S. vi. 12. 38.) 

I feel greatly indebted to Mr. G. H. Kinasisy 
for his interesting reply to my query; and any 
unpublished particulars he may possess of the ele- 
gant and witty Carew, “ Love's Oracle,” will, I am 
sure, be most acceptable to the readers of “N. & 
Q.” Perhaps the best and longest account of this 
charming old song-writer is that by Kippis in his 
Biographia Britannica; but even this sketch, in- 


| teresting as it is, makes one desirous to know 


more of this perspicuous and natural poet. Phil- 
lips states that Carew “ was reckoned among the 
chiefest of his time for delicacy of wit and poetic 
fancy;"” and a contemporary pronounced his 
verses 
“ As smooth and high 
As glory, love, or wine, from wit can raise.” 

Oldys, in his notes on Langbaine, informs us, 
that “ Carew’s Sonnets were more in request than 
any poet’s of his time, that is, between 1630 and 
1640. Many of them were set to music by the 
two famous composers, Henry and William Lawes, 
and other eminent masters, and sung at court in 
The first edition of Carew’s 
Poems, Songs, and Sonnets, bears an imprimatur 
under date April 29, 1640, at the commencement 
of those troublous times when, as good Izaak 
Walton assures us, “it was dangerous for honest 
men to live in London.” But notwithstanding 
the convulsed state of the nation, the Poems were 
again published in 1642. In 1651, a third edition 
was required; and a fourth in 1670-1.* Honest 
Tom Davies, the bookseller, rescued them from en- 
tire neglect, by reprinting them in 1772. In 1810, 
Mr. John Fry of Bristol printed a Selection from 


| Carew's Poems, to which he prefixed a meagre ac- 


count of the author. In the following year he 
proposed to publish a complete edition of his 
works, as we learn from the following communi- 


| cation to the Gentleman's Magazine for Jan. 1811, 


p- 32.: 
“Tam now collectin, 
complete edition of 


materials at my leisure for a 
arew’s Works, containing some 
Fite are 

few; it is possible, however, some of your numerous 
readers may be able to assist me with information from 
manuscript authorities tending to supply in some measure 
the deficiency. It appears from Oldys’s MS. notes to 
Langbaine, that the Prince of Wales then had in his pos- 
session a Vandyke, containing a portrait of Carew. 
Query, In whose possession is that painting at present, 


* Dr. Blisa’s copy of this edjtion sold for 11s, 
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and are there any other portraits of Carew in exist- 
euce ?” 

Mr. Fry's “ Complete Edition” was never pub- 
lished, nor was his query respecting the portrait 
ever answered by Mr. Urban’s correspondents. 
Fortunately, however, the portrait, or rather the 
double portrait of Thomas Killegrew and Thomas 
Carew, may be now seen in the Vandyck room at 
Windsor Castle. It appears that these two court 
gallants had a dispute in presence of Cecilia Crofts | 
(afterwards the wife of Thomas Killegrew) so re- 
markable as to become the gossip of the whole 
court; and this picture seems to have been 
painted (in 1638) as a memorial of the circum- 
stance. Walpole informs us that 

“ Killegrew and Carey had a remarkable dispute before 
Mrs. Cecilia Crofts, sister of the Lord Crofts, to which 
Vertue supposed the picture alluded, as in a play called 
The Wanderer was a song against Jealousy, written on 
the same occasion.” — Anecdotes of Painting, i. 326., edit. 
1849. 

Walpole is not quite correct ; the song is not in 
The Wanderer, but in Killegrew's tragi-comedy, 
Cicilia and Clorinda, Part I. Act V. Se. 2. Im- 
mediately after the song is the following note by 
Killegrew : — 

“ This chorus was written by Mr. Thomas Carew, cup- 
bearer to Charles I., and sung in a Masque at Whitehall, 
auno 1633. And I presume to make use of it here, be- 
cause in the first design, twas writ at my request upon a | 
dispute held betwixt Mistress Cecilia Crofts and myself, 
where he was present; she being then maid of honour. 
rhis I have set down, lest any man should believe me so 
foolish as to steal such a poem from so famous an author; 
or so vain as to pretend to the making of it myself; and 
those that are not satisfied with this apology, and this 
song in this place, I am always ready to give them a 
worse of my own, — Written by Thomas Killegrew, resi- 
dent for Charles II. in Venice, August, 1651.” 


This song is also printed in Carew’s Poems, 
Songs, and Sonnets, edit. 1671, p. 82., and is 
worthy of being reproduced, if it be only for its 
historical connexion with the Vandyck painting at 
Windsor : — 

“ JEALOUSY: A DIALOGUE. 


“ Ques. From whence was first this Fury hurl’d, 
This Jealousy into the world? 

Came she from hell? Answ. No, there doth reign 
Eternal hatred with disdain ; 

But she the daughter is of Loye, 

Sister of Beauty. Quest. Then above 
She must derive from the third sphere 

Her heavenly offspring. Answ, Neither there 
From those immortal flames could she 

Draw her cold frozen pedigree. 

* Quest. If nor from heaven nor hell, where then 
Had she her birth? Answ. In th’ hearts of men: 
Beauty and Fear did her create, 

Younger than Love, elder than Hate, 
Sister to both, by Beauty’s side 

To Love, by Fear to Hate allied: 

Despair her issue is, whose race 

Of fruitful mischief drowns the space 

Of the wide earth, in a swoln flood 

Of wrath, revenge, spite, rage, and blood, 











(294 S. VI. 133., Jury 17. 68. 





“ Quest. Oh, how can such a spurious line 
Proceed from parents so Divine? 

“ Answ. As streams which from their crystal spring 
Do sweet and clear their waters bring, 

Yef' mingling with the brackish main, 
Nor taste nor colour they retain. 

* Quest. Yet rivers ’twixt their own banks flow 
Still fresh ; can Jealousy do so? 

“ Answ. Yes, whilst she keeps the stedfast ground 
Of Hope and Fear, her equal bound ; 

Hope sprung from favour, worth, or chance, 
Tow’rds the fair object doth advance ; 
Whilst Fear, as watchful sentinel, 
Doth the invading foe repel ; 

And Jealousy thus mixt, doth prove 
The season and the salt of Love: 

But when Fear takes a larger scope, 
Stifling the child of Reason, Hope 
Then sitting on th’ usurped throne, 
She like a tyrant rules alone. 

As the wild ocean unconfin’d, 

And raging as the northern wind.” 

Carew, also, has a poem entitled “On the Mar- 
riage of ‘I’. K. [Thomas Killegrew *] and C. C. 
[Cecilia Crofts], the morning stormy.” I may as 
well add, that two of the most tender and grace- 
ful pieces in Carew's volume, “ The Primrose” 
and “The Enquiry,” were written by Herrick. 
( Retrospective Review, vi. 225.) Since writing 
the preceding, I find that Thomas Maitland, after- 
wards Lord Dundrennan, edited an edition of 
Carew's Poems, Songs, and Sonnets, with a Masque, 
Edinb., 1824, crown 8vo., of which only 125 
copies were printed. This edition I have not seen. 

Permit me to conclude with a query: Who is 
the Thomas Cary, the translator of The Mirrour 
which flatters not, by Le Sieur de la Serre, 8vo., 
1639? At the end of this volume are several 
poems signed “ Thomas Cary,” and dated “Tower 
Hill, August, 1638.” J. YEowExL. 


MIRACULOUS CHANGE OF SEASONS. 
(2 §. iii. 466.) 


Gianone gives a good account of the change in 
the Kalendar, and concludes it thus : — 


“Fu osservato, che conservandosi nella Chiesa di S. 
Gaudices, una caraffina di sangue di 8. Stefano portata 
in Napoli, secondo che scrive il Baronio (Martyrolog. 
die 3 Aug.), da 8. Gaudioso Vescovo Africano, la quale 
era solita liquefarsi da sé stessa il di terzo d’Agosto, se- 


| condo il calendario antico; da poi che Gregorio fece questa 


emendazione, non bolle il sangue, che alli 13 d’Agosto 
nel qual di, secondo la nuova riforma, cade la festa di 
San. Stefano; onde Guglielmo Cave (Hist. della Vita di 
Martiri) scrisse, che questa sia une pruova manifesta, che il 


* Granger (Hist. of England, iii. 414. edit. 1775) is 
wrong in attributing the following painting to Thomas 
Killegrew: “dressed like a pilgrim; no name, but these 
two verses : — 

“* You see my face, and if you’d know my mind 
*Tis this: I hate myself, and all mankind.’ ” 
Musgrave says, “This is the print of Abraham Symonds, 
and is so inscribed in the Pepysian collection.” 
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calendario Gregoriano sia stato ricevuto in cielo, ancor che 
in terra alcuni paesi abbiano ricusato di seguitarlo. 

“ Lo stesso narrarsi esser accaduto nel bollimento di 
sangue di S. Gennaro a’ 19 Settembre, e Panzirolo, in 
pruova della verita dell’ emendazione Gregoriana rap- 
porta nel Cap. 177 de Clar. Leg. interp. una istorietta che 
merita esser trascritta colle sue stesse parole: ‘ Hee anni 
emendatio divinitus est comprobata ; quoddam enim nucis 
genus reperitur, quod toté hyeme usque ad noctem Jo- 
annis Baptiste foliis ac fructibus velut arrida caret ; mane 
ultro ejus diei, more aliarum foliis fructibusqne induta 
reperitur. Haec post ejus anni correctionem, decem diebtis 
priusquam antea consueverit, id est eadem nocte divi 
Joannis que retrocessit, et non ut antea virescere czpit.’” 


—Jstoria Civile del Regno di Napoli, lib, xxxiv. c. 3. vii. | 


301. Italia. 1821. 


Thi I S hav isled | 
1is, or some such passage, may have mislec 


the author of the Almanach de Touraine into the 
notion that Cave believed the miracle. I do not 
know whether his Lives of the Martyrs had been 
translated, nor whether Gianone understood Eng- 
lish. Most likely he cited at second-hand; for 
he was too honest to misrepresent wilfully. Cave 
tells the miracle in a sceptical manner, and ob- 
serves : — 

“ But the miracle of the miracles lay in this, that when 
Pope Gregory XIII. reformed the Roman Calendar, and 
made no less than ten days difference from the former, 
the blood in the vial ceased to bubble on the 3d of August 
according to the old computation, and bubbled on that 
which fell according to the new reformation,—a great 
justification, I confess, as Baronius well observes, of the 
authority of the Gregorian Calendar, and of the Pope’s 
constitutions; but yet it was ill done to set the Calendars 
at variance when both had been equally justified by the 
miracle. But how easy it was to abuse the word [ world ?] 
with such tricks, especially in these latter ages, when the 
artifice of the priests was arrived to a kind of perfection 
in these affairs is no difficult matter to imagine.”— Apos- 
tolic, or Lives of the Primitive Fathers for the Three First 
Centuries, By W. Cave, D.D. p. 18. Lond. 1682. 

I cannot find any testimony as to the Glaston- 
bury Thorn. The subject is curious, and I hope 
some correspondent will be able to carry it further. 


H. B: C. 
U. U. Club. 





DEAFNESS AT WILL. 
(2° S. v. 358.) 
The evils so justly complained of by your cor- 


respondent might be remedied by constructing the 
outer walls of our dwelling-houses with hollow 


bricks, which are known to be non-conductors of 


sound, The reason of this is, that the hollow 
portion being filled with rarefied air, every sound 
which finds its way into such a mass is effectually 
buried there, and cannot penetrate to the outer 
surface. If the space between the two surfaces 
of the partition walls, and that between the ceil- 
ing of one room and the floor of another, were 
filled with brown paper gummed over with flock 
or sawdust, it would aid materially to deaden the 
sound. Or if the spaces were filled with shavings, 
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tow, or cut straw, it would probably have the 
same effect. All these substances are bad con- 
ductors of sound, because they shut up a large 
quantity of air between their minute and detached 
parts, so that they cannot readily transmit an im- 
pulse. The sound is thus entangled, as it were, 
and, being no longer able to preserve its recular 
outline, becomes deadened, if not altogether lost. 
The Rev. Dr. Brewer, from whose charming 
liftle volume on Sound and its Phenomena (Long- 
mans, 1854,) I gather my knowledge of these 
matters, has the following sensible paragraph : — 
“ It is truly surprising that no ingenious mechanic has 
yet contrived a substance for partition-walls, where cheap- 
ness and lightness are especially considered. Nothing, 
for example, could be easier than to make panels with 
two sheets of common pasteboard, or tarpauling separated 
from each other by wooden blocks. Sawdust should be 
thickly strewed over the inner surfaces, and the inter- 
vening space be well filled with coarse tow or cut straw. 
A wooden * upright,’ the thickness of the blocks, would 
hold the panels in their place, especially if the edges were 
made to lap over the supporters. Such a partition-wall 
would be a real boon in hotels, &c., where chambers are 
often separated by half-inch wood, or by simple canvass.” 
I have somewhere read, that if the walls of 
rooms were covered with a solution of gulta percha, 
before papering, it would effectually deaden all 
sounds from the adjoining chambers. Or, I be- 


| lieve, a substitute for this is the gutfa percha 





paper, so extensively used of late years in cover 
ing damp walls. Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 





MOWBRAY FAMILY, 
(2™ §. v. 436.) 


In answer to your correspondent’s inquiry, I 
believe there is no doubt that Geoffrey, the ware 
rior bishop of Coutances, was a member, and bore 
(previous to his consecration) the name of the 
family of Montbray, or (as it was afterwards 
called in England) Mowbray. Lecanu (Histoire 
des Evéques de Coutances) speaks of him (p. 119.) 
as “issu de l'illustre famille de Montbray, natif de 
la paroisse de Montbray.” And in a subsequent 
page (132.) he says, in a note, — 

“La famille de Montbray, qui a subsisté en Angleterre 
et en Normandie, plusieurs sitcles encore aprés notre 
évéque, portait pour armes de gueules un lion d'argent; 
mais nous n’oserions affirmer que ces armes aient été celles 


| de Geoffroi, car alors les armes etaient personelles.” 


On the death of the Bishop his possessions (as 
your correspondent correctly states) passed into 
the hands of his nephew Robert de Mowbray, who 
being taken in arms against William Rufus was 
detained in prison a great number of years. Ulti- 
mately he died without issue, and with him ended 
the direct line of the Mowbrays in England. 

Another Norman Baron, Jtoger de Albini, had 
married a Mowbray, a sister (if I mistake not) of 
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the Bishop ; her name was Amicia, and by her he adds, “the same dull lawyer” likewise condemns 


was father of Nigel de Albini, who was thus the | 
near relation (first cousin, as I take it) of Robert 
de Mowbray. . 

Robert de Mowbray had taken to wife Maude, | 
daughter of Richard de Aquila. After her hus- | 
band had been for some time a prisoner, this lady | 
was, by special leave of the Pope, permitted to 
marry Nigel de Albini, who, by the gift of King | 
Henry I., had all the lands of her former husbant 
Robert de Mowbray given him. 

After a while Nigel de Albini put away his wife 
Maude, on the ground of her being the wife of 
his kinsman, and wedded another, viz. Gundred, 
daughter to Girald de Gornay, by whom he left 
issue Roger, who became possessed of the lands | 
of Mowbray, and by the special command of King 
Henry assumed the surname of Mowbray. From | 
this Roger are descended the Mowbrays of Eng- 
land, 

I should be obliged by any information respect- 
ing the progenitors of Roger de Albini, who was 
the father of Nigel; as well as of William de 
Albini, from whom the Earls of Arundel were 
descended. Was there any connexion between 
this Roger de Albini and the family of Néel de St. 
Sauveur, hereditary Vicomte of the Cotentin? In 
particular, is there any ground for supposing that 
Roger de Albini was a younger son of one of the 
Néels de St. Sauveur ? ME etEs. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE CANDOR PAMPHLETS, 
(2™ S. v. passim.) 

As to who was the author, I have not grounds 
even for a conjecture ; but I agree with D.E., and | 
believe that the writer was certainly a lawyer. I | 
think, from Almon’s Letter to Temple, that Temple 
did not know the writer, or rather that Almon 
assumed that he did not. 

Wilkes, though the writer was an able advocate | 
on his side, was indignant at his calling him “a | 
worthless fellow,” and he asks in a letter to Al- | 
mon (Wilkes’s Cor. ii. 95.), Dec. 1764: “ What 
does he mean by ‘he ever avoided my acquain- 
tance?’ I never heard of him till now?” It | 
ought to be inferred from this that both Wilkes 
and Almon knew the writer; but I suspect it 
is a loose expression, and means only “ What 
does the writer mean? I know nothing about 
him?” It is possible that Wilkes, after all, may 
have known more than Almon, and assumed that 
Almon was as well informed as himself; but I 
doubt. There is further a puzzling passage in 
the same letter, which I cannot apply. Separated 
from the foregoing by some talk about Churchill, 
Wilkes says: “I observe that Wright highly con- 
demns me as too ludicrous from the expression of 
stolen goods,” &c.: it was nervous, not ludicrous. 
It was treating the case as it deserved ; and he 





the second letter to the Secretaries. My first im- 
pression was that Wilkes still referred to the 
Enquiry, and that Wright was the assumed or 
known writer of it: but though the letter to the 
Secretaries is condemned in the Enquiry as “ in- 
decent and scurrilous,” “unbecoming any gen- 
tleman,” it is not called “ ludicrous ;” and Wilkes 
seems to dwell on, to argue on, and to quote that 
word. I therefore presume that Wilkes had re- 
ceived a batch of pamphlets, and noticed the En- 

iry and another written by Wright. Wilkes 
indeed, though very angry, says, “ There is much 
good sense, and I suppose a great deal of sound 
law in the Enquiry,” whereas he seems to despise 
“the dull lawyer” Wright. Wilkes assuredly 
believed that he knew the writer of the Enquiry, 
for, in a “ Letter on Public Conduct of Mr. Wilkes,” 
dated Oct. 29, 1768, he says: “I am entirely of 
opinion with * * * * * * = stars, which might serve 
for Camden], who declares ‘I do not scan the pri- 
vate actions,’ &c. . . I shall not now stay to show 
how far the Equity of this rule was violated by the 
concealed author himself, before he got half through 
his pamphlet, in a manner equally indecent and 
unjust to a sick and absent friend whom he basely 
wounded,” &c. Again Wilkes, in his “ Letter to 
George Grenville,” dated Nov. 4, 1769 (p. 51.), 
refers to Postscript on “ Letter concerning Libels,” 
quotes from it, and says, “a book written by the 
greatest lawyer of this age,” which again might 
characterise, in Wilkes’s opinion, Camden or Dun- 
ning. 

I may add that there was no “ Master in Chan- 
cery” of the name of Wright; and it is on the 
reference to the Enquiry in Wilkes’s Letter to 
Grenville that Almon says, in a note, the Enquiry 


was written by “a late Master in Chancery.” 
A. C. P. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Crashaw and Shelley (2™ S. v. 449. 516.)—As I 
only see * N. & Q.” in monthly parts, I have been 
unable sooner to notice the former of these articles 
by Prorssson M‘Carray, and to thank him for 
pointing out, what your other correspondent has 
frankly and justly accepted for me, the typogra- 
phical error referred to. It is truly provoking 
that in spite of the utmost care and desire to pro- 
vide a perfect text, such oversights will be made by 
the very best of editors; and, therefore, some excuse 
may be found for the fault of one whose unlucky 
case does not admit of his enjoying much literary 
ease. W. B. Turnsutt. 


Hymnology (2™ S. v. 171.) —Having in my pos- 
session the original copy of the hymn “ Come 
thou fount of every blessing,” composed by Lady 
Huntingdon about 1750, I send it for insertion in 


[294 8. VI. 133., Juty 17. 58 
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“N.& Q.” “And I hope the publication of it | 
will counteract the undue licence that has been 
taken with this beautiful hymn by the congrega- 
tional body. (See Congregational Hymn Book, 
p- 534.) The manuscript of this hymn was for- 
merly in the possession of Mrs. Diana Bindon, an | 
intimate companion of Lady Huntingdon, and 
was recently purchased at the sale of Bindon 
Blood’s Library. Z. 


Hymn by the Countess of Huntingdon. 


1, 
“ Come thou Fount of every blessing, 
Tune my heart to sing thy praise: 
Streams of Mercy never ceasing 
Call for loudest songs of praise. 
Teach me some melodious sonnet, 
Sung by angel hosts above; 
Praise the Mount, I’m fix’d upon it, 
Mount.of thy redeeming love. 
9 


“ Here I'll set my Ebenezer, 

Hither by thy grace I’m come: 

And I hope by thy good favour, 
Shortly to arrive at home. 

Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God; 

He to rescue me from danger 
Interpos’d his precious blood. 


3. 
“ Oh! to grace how great a debtor 

Daily I’m constrain’d to be: 

Let that grace now like a fetter 
Bind my wandering heart to thee. 

Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it, 
Prone to leave the God I love: 

Here’s my heart, O take and seal it : 
Seal it for thy courts above. 


4. 
*O that day when, freed from sinning, 
I shal! see thy lovely face: 
Cloathed then in blood-wash’d linen, 
How I'll sing thy Sovereign grace. 
Come, dear Lord, no longer tarry, 
Take my raptured soul away ; 
Send thy angels now to carry 
Me to realms of endless day. 


. 


5. 
* If thou ever didst discover 
To my faith the promised land, 
Bid me now the stream pass over, 
On that heavenly border stand. 
Now surmount whate’er opposes 
Into thy embraces fly : 
Speak the word thou didst to Moses, 
Bid me get me up and die.” 


Samaritans (2 §. v. 514.) —“ Where may be 
found the most complete history of this nation ?” 
If the inquiry refers to the Samaritans of the 
whole country of Samaria (Shomeronim), such 
works as Prideaux'’s Connection, Calmet’s Diction- | 
ary, Horsley’s Sermons XXIV.-XXVL., Hengsten- 
berg’s Authentic. des Pentat., Wilson's Lands ‘of the 
Bible, and Robinson's Biblical Researches, should | 


. 





| horn’s Repertorium, 


| & Co. being then bankers in Pall Mall. 
year 1810, when it stopped payment, it was re- 


be read. If the inquiry is limited to the Shome- 
rim (=keepers), now reduced to a few families at 
Sychem (= Nablous = Sychar) near Gerizim, 
so called also by Epiphanius ¢aaxes, and by Je- 
rome custodes, as keepers of the Law of Moses, 
then those writings should be consulted which dis- 
tinguish this fragment of Israel from the heathen 
Samaritans, who desired to join in the recon- 
struction of the temple at Jerusalem in the time 
of Ezra; such as Josephus’ Antiquities, ix. xi. xii. 
xiii. ; Sealiger’s Antiguitates Ecclesia, 1682; Lu- 
dolf's Epistole Samaritane Sichemitarum, 1684 ; 


| Hottinger’s Exercitat. Anti-morinianis, 1644; Ac- 
| tis Eruditorum, 1691 ; 
| Historia et Caremoniis, 1693; Huntington (Bishop 


Cellarius Gentis Samaritane 


of Raphoe), Epistole, 1704; Reland’s Diss. de 
Samaritanis, 1706; Wolf’s Bibloth. Heb.; Eich- 
ix. xiv.; Jahn’s Biblische 
Archiiol ; Winer's Biblische Realwirterbuch; Pliny 


| Fisk in the American Missionary Herald, 1824 ; 


Kitto’s History of Palestine and Biblical Cyclope- 


| dia; but above all, De Sacy’s Correspondance des 


Samaritains, §c., in Ne otices et Extr. des MSS. de 

la Biblioth. du Roi, xii. See also “N. & Q.,” 1* 

S. viii. 626. ; 254 S. i, 157. T. J. Bucktown. 
Lichfield. 


Alderman Backwell (2 §. iv. 150.) —Backwell's 
Bank, which your correspondent J. K. mentions 
as being one of those “robbed by Charles II. on 
his shutting up the Exchequer,” was I think 
represented in the year 1760 by the firm Back- 
well, Sir Wm. Hart, Croft & Co. As late as the 
year 1770, and possibly later, Backwell’s Bank 
was current by his name; Backwell, Hart, Croft 
In the 


presented by the firm Devaynes, Dawes, Noble & 
Co., so that no bank at this day represents Back- 
well’s. If the bank I have mentioned as existing 


| in the years 1760 and 1770, and down to 1810, 


represented the bank alluded to by J. K. (and I 
have no doubt that it did), it must have been one 
of the oldest banks in this country ; as Lord Ma- 
caulay in his History of England (vol. vii.) says, 
that : — ‘ 

“In the reign of William, old men were still living 
who could remember the days when there was not a single 
banking house in the city of London. So late as the 
time of the Restoration every trader had his own strong 
box in his own house; and when an acceptance was 
presented to him, told down the crowns and Caroluses on 
his own counter. Before the end of the reign of Charles 


| the Second, a new mode of paying and receiving money 


had come into fashion among the merchants of the capital. 
A class of agents arose, whose office it was to keep the 
cash of the commercial houses.” 


And in vol. i. of the same History we read: — 


“The Bankers were in the habit of advancing large 
sums of money to the Government. In return for these 
advances they received assignments on the revenue, and 
were repaid with interest as the taxes came in. About 
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thirteen hundred thousand pounds had been in this way 
intrusted to the state. On a sudden it was announced 
that it was not convenient to repay the principal, and 
that the lenders must content themselves with interest. 
They were consequently unable to meet their own en- 
gagements. The Exchange was in an uproar. Great 
mercantile houses broke, and dismay spread through so- 
ciety.” 

This, I suppose, is what J. K. refers to when 
he says that “ Backwell was one of the bankers 
robbed by Charles the Second on his shutting up 
the Exchequer.” So that there is much historical 
interest attached to this bank. Possibly some 
of your correspondents may be able to give more 
information than I can respecting it; perhaps 
some may be able to say “ who were Backwell's 
partners in his lifetime, and who immediately 
succeeded to him after his flight to Holland ; and 
whether he resumed banking on bis return ? "* 


H. C. Hart, M.A. 


Seals (2 8. v. 512.) — Mr. Frencu’s judicious 
suggestion, if generally acted upon, would not 
only be an encouragement to what he properly 
styles “an useful and elegant art,” but greater 
authenticity would be given to legal proceedings 
by persons using their own seals, rather than 
adopting, as he states, “ unmeaning and ugly 
seals” affixed by the law stationer—a practice so 


perfectly absurd and contradictory, that a man | 


whose name is John Jones may perhaps place that 
name before a seal bearing the initials O. N. 


From age or infirmity, or from both causes, a | 
great change may have occurred in the hand- | 


writing of a person whose signature is to be de- 


posed to, and a witness may from that change feel | 
some hesitation in swearing to the signature; but | 


if he should find it followed by an impression of 


the seal, constantly worn and used by the de- 
ceased, additional evidence would be afforded, 
and his belief, as to the authenticity of the signa- 
ture, would be materially strengthened. True it 
is that the forger of the name may for the better 
accomplishment of his object, either privately ob- 





[* Our attention has been called to the following pas- 
sages in Pennant’s London, pp. 538-9. (ed. 1813), which 
illustfate this subject : — 

“ Mr. Granger (vol. iii. 410.) mentions Mr. Child as 
successor to the shop of Alderman Backwel, a banker in 
the time of Charles II., noted for his integrity, abilities, 
and industry; who was ruined by the shutting up of the 
Exchequer in 1672. His books were placed | in the hands 
of Mr. t Yhild, and still remain in the family.” 

“ From the west of Temple Bar (Middleton and Camp- 
bell, now Coutts,) to the extremity of the western end of 
the town, there was none till the year 1756, when the 
fespectable name of Back wel rose again, conjoined to those 
of Darel, Hart, and Croft, who with great reputation 
opened their shop in Pall Mall.” And to the name Back- 
wel, Pennant adds the following note: “Of the same 
family with the great Mr. Backwel. He favoured me 
with a beautiful print of his worthy relation, which had 
been engraven in Holland, after his flight from his pro- 
fligate country.” — Ep. «Nn, & Q.”) 


(2=¢ S. VI. 183., Jury 17. ’68. 


tain or steal the use of the seal; but to place 
a double difficulty in the commission of a fraud is 
not unimportant. 

My excellent friend, the late Sir R. Inglis, one 
of the most correct and accurate of men in all the 
transactions of life, was very particular on this 
point. His example I have followed. J. H. M. 


Earthquake at Lisbon, 1755 (2°¢S. v. 395. 524.) 
—On this event Bishop Warburton’s remarks 
are very striking. They were pointed out to me, 
half a century ago, byt the late Mr. Maltby of the 
London Institution : 


“To suppose,” says the bishop, “these desolations the 
scourge of Heaven for human impieties, is a dreadful re- 
flection; and yet to suppose ourselves in a forlorn and 
fatherless world, is ten times a more frightful considera- 
tion. In the first case, we may reasonably hope to avoid 
our destruction by the amendment of our manners; in 
the latter we are kept incessantly alarmed by the blind 
rage of warring elements. 

“ The relation of the captain of a vessel to the Ad- 
miralty, as Mr. Yorke told me the story, has something 
very striking in it. He lay off Lisbon on the fatal Ist 
Nov. preparing to hoist sail for England. He looked 
towards the city in the morning, which gave the promise 
of a fine day, and saw that proud metropolis rise above 
the waves, flourishing in wealth and plenty, and founded 
on a rock that promised a poet’s eternity, at least to its 
grandeur. He looked an hour after, and saw the city in- 
volved in flames, and sinking in thunder. A sight more 


| awful mortal eyes could not behold on this side the day 
| of doom. 


"*¢ 


A Constant Reaper (2 S. v. 395.) states that 
he had heard the water in Loch Ness at the time 
of the earthquake “rose some seven or eight feet 
higher than it was ever known to do before or 
since,” and asks for information on this point. 
Tradition may have handed down the fact on the 
spot, and it may be expressly noticed in some con- 
temporary works. Warburton says it made men 
tremble from one end of Europe to another ; from 
Gibraltar to the Highlands of Scotland. Charles 
Emily, who wrote a poem on “Death” for the 
Seatonian prize, in the year when Bp. Porteus 
was the successful candidate, (1759,) alludes to 
the earthquake at Lisbon, and in the 14th stanza 
we have the following lines : — 

“ Many a palace fair, 

With millions sinks ingulpht, ‘and pillar’d fane ; 

Old Ocean’s farthest waves confess the shock ; 

Even Albion trembled conscious on his stedfast rock.” } 


J. H. M. 


Bramhall Arms (2™ 8. v. 478.) —Burke in his 
Armory gives as the arms of Bramhall, Ches. and 
Lond. (confirmed Noy. 21, 1628), “Sa. a lion 
ramp. or.” 

The fact of a seal with an heraldic device being 
attached to a letter is not always a criterion that 





* Bishop Warburton’s —— p. 204. (not dated, but 
probably written in Dec. 1755.) 
+ Pearch’s Coll. of Poems, i. 22. 
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it is the correct bearing of the writer. Letters, 
like deeds, are not unfrequently sealed with some 
signet which may have come into the accidental 
possession of the writer, and the seal might possi- 
bly have belonged to the first husband of the 
bishop's wife.* The Life of Bramhall mentions his 
being born in Yorkshire, and descended of a good 
and ancient family, but does not particularly spe- 
cify in what county that family was located. 

The following bearings of the Bramhalls, taken 
from an Heraldic MS. in Queen's College, Oxon., 
may perhaps interest the querist :— 

“ Bromehall. A. 
Bremeall. Az. 
Bromhall. Sa. 
Bromehall. A. 
Bromhall. Er. 
Bromeall. Az. 


a chev. bet. three crosses patte Sa. 

a lion ramp. le de furshe or. 

a lion ramp. or. 

a chev. int. 3 crosslets formy fitche sa. 
on a chief az. a demy lion ramp. or. 

a lion ramp. with 2 tails or.” 
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| this intensely interesting inquiry. 


Cr. Hopper. | 


Paintings of Christ bearing the Cross (2™ S. v. 
378. 424. 505.) — There is a small painting of this 
subject in the Louvre by Paul Veronese, and thus 
noticed in the Catalogue, Paris, 1852 : — 


“ Jesus-Christ sur le Chemin du Calvaire : — 


“Le Christ succombe sous le poids de la croix que | 


deux bourreaux soutiennent. 
nouie dans les bras de Marie Madeleine. Dans le fond, la 
ville de Jérusalem.” 

“ Collection de Louis XVI. Ce précieux tableau n’est 
qu’ébauché dans certaines parties.” 

A faithful copy of this picture forms an altar- 
poe in the parish church of St. Mary, Bocking, 

ssex. 


A Geological Inquiry (2™ 8. vi. 31.) — In reply 
to your correspondent W. K. in your last number, 
I beg to refer him to a most elaborate and valuable 
ethnological work published in America, and 
entitled Types of Mankind or Ethnological Re- 
searches based upon the Ancient Monuments, Paint- 
ings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon 
their Natural, Geographical, Philological, and Bi- 
blical History, illustrated by selections from the 
inedited Papers of T. G. Morton, M.D., by J. C. 
Nott and Geo. R. Gliddon. London, Triibner 
and Co. In this work the subject of—“ Have 
fossil human bones been found ?” is most fully dis- 
cussed, and clearly demonstrated that such have 
been found. The passage quoted by W. K. is thus 
alluded to — 

“From these data it appears that the human race ex- 
isted in the Delta of the Mississippi more than 57,000 
years ago; and the ten subterranean forests, with the one 
now growing, establish that an exuberant flora existed 
in Louisiana more than 100,000 years earlier; so that 
150,000 years ago the Mississippi laved the magnificent 
* By the Reformation of the Ecclesiastical Laws drawn 
up in King Edw. VI.’s reign, it was appointed that the 
seal of a dead man should be defaced. This is now in 
force in case of a bishop’s death, when his episcopal seal 
is broken in the presence of the archbishop of the province 
(vide a curious treatise on seals by Lewis). 


Plus loin, la Vierge éva- | 
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cypress forests with its turbid waters.” (Dowle’s Tableaux 
of New Orleans.) 

For farther information on this most interest- 
ing inquiry, I would refer your correspondent to 
Mantell, Petrifactions and their Teachings, 1817, 
pp- 464. 483.; ib. Wonders of Geology, Lond., 
12mo., 6th edit., 1848, pp. 86-90. 258-9. ; ib. Me- 
dals of Creation, Lond., 12mo., 1844, pp. 861-3. ; 
Martin, Nat. Hist. of Mammiferous Animals, Man, 
and Monkeys, Lond. 8vo., 1841, pp. 332-6. 354-7. 

From the above-mentioned works, and espe- 
cially the American one, he will obtain all that has 
been collected up to the present time bearing on 


J. W. G. Guren. 

Weston-Super- Mare. 

On the subject of the discovery of human re- 
mains by geological research, W. K. will find a 
scientific article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
March 1, 1858, by E. Littré, entitled Histoire Pri- 
mitive. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


“ Whipultre” (2"4 S. vi. 38.) — Whether F. C. 
H. is right or not in supposing that the holly 
is the “ whipultre” because “ whip-handles” or 
“ whip-poles” are made from it when young, I 
do not know ; but there is an agricultural imple- 
ment or article, whose name ought to be accounted 
for : it is called a “ whippletree ” (see Royal Agri- 
cultural Society's Catalogue, Chelmsford show, 
1856, p. 310.). It is thus used—when a pair of 
horses are harnessed to a plough, abreast, the 
traces of each horse are hooked to the ends of two 
cross-bars, about three feet long, being linked at 


| their middle to the ends of another strong bar, the 


| centre of which is attached to the plough. 


| Old Testament” (ante, p. 3.). 


These 
cross-bars are called “ whippletrees” or “ Hem- 
pletrees.” I do not know that they have any 
connexion with the holly-tree or its wood. In Nor- 
folk and Suffolk the holly-tree is called “ Christ- 
mas” from its berries being used at Christmas time 
to dress up church-windows, &c. In the same 
counties a fence formed of holly, planted close, 
and clipped, is called a “ Hulver-hedge.” (O.) 3. 


I am happy to confirm the opinion of F. C, H. 
respecting “ whipultre ” from Chaucer ; for I re- 
member when at Grafton in Canada, nine years 
ago, being shown a piece.of wood, which is there 
called “whippletree,” and it corresponded with our 
holly. The village was settled by N. E. Loyalists, 
whose descendants retain many old English words 
now obsolete in the metropolis. J. Mackinrosu. 


The Amber Trade of Antiquity (2"* 8. vi.1.) — 
Sir G. C. Lewis, in his learned note on this sub- 
ject, says, “there is no mention of amber in the 
This seems to be 
an oversight, for the word occurs twice at least. 
See Ezekiel i. 4. and viii. 2., where certain appear- 
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ances are said to have been “as the colour of 
amber.” In each of these places, the Septuagint 
has the words ds Spacis hAdkrpov: but whether 
amber, or the metallic compound which went by 
the same Greek name, be meant by the original 
word, is of course a question for Hebrew scholars. 

Davip Gam. 


Tom Davies (2™ S. vi. 11.)—If H. B. C. had 
looked to the authorities cited at the end of the 
article which he alludes to (for the Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale adopts the very useful and com- 
mendable practice of naming its authorities), he 
would have seen “ Nichols’ Bowyer, Boswell's Life 
of Johnson,” referred to. On turning to Croker's 
edition of Boswell's Johnson, London, 1835 (vol. 
ii, p. 163.), I find the following note by Croker 
on the words of the text, “ his wife, who has been 
celebrated* for her beauty.” 

The sarcasm to which Mr. Croker alludes, ap- 
pears to be the latter of the two quotations, and 
not that relating to his wife; so that the French 
biographer has not stated the report, such as it is, 
accurately, “Adueds 

Dublin. 


Jewish Family Names (2 S. v. 435.; vi. 17.) 
— There is one circumstance connected with these 
names which I think has not yet been mentioned 
in “N. &Q.” Although it greatly increases the 
difficulty of tracing Jewish families to their origin, 
the mention of it just now may probably lead to 
some interesting elucidation. 

Some years ago I was acquainted with a He- 
brew family named Bright, and the name being 
quite new to me amongst them, I inquired how it 
came to pass that they bore a name so little like 
what their origin would have led me to expect. 
I was told that at the time when persecution was 
so rife upon the Continent, and many Hebrew 
families fled for refuge to this country, it was not 
uncommon to exchange their family name for that 
of the town from whence they had come ; and my 
friend’s ancestors had originally resided in Bay- 
reuth, which had gradually been corrupted to 
Bright. N. J. A. 


Sibbes Family (2™ S. v. 514.) —I am not en- 
abled to say what the arms of this family are, but 
I imagine your correspondent is in error when he 
says that the manor there referred to was sold by 


* “By Churchill, in The Rosciad, where, rather in 
contempt of Davies than out of compliment to his wife, 
he exclaims : — 

ac, , ‘ e on my life, 
That Davies has a very pretty wife.’ 

“ Davies’s pompous manner of reciting his part the 
satirist describes with more force than delicacy : — 

“* He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone.’ 

“This sarcasm drove, it is said (post, April 7, 1778), 
poor Davies from the stage. —C.” 





his grandson ; whereas I am enabled to say that, 
unless Blomefield is in error, the manor was sold 
by his son and heir Robert Sibbes in 1594. My 
authority, through my MS. Index, is Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, vol. i. pp. 481, 482. 
Joan Nurse Cuapwicx. 
King’s Lynn. 


Can a Man be his Own Grandfather ? (2 S. v. 
434. 504.; vi. 19.) — May I be allowed a few 
words of explanation? Anon. says, that I think the 
case referred to by W. J. F. unprecedented. I 
confess I did think so at the time I read it, and 
think it so still if it happened as at first stated. I 
therefore remarked that it required some explan- 
ation, and that explanation was afforded in a foot- 
note at the time; the consequence was that several 
lines were omitted from my Note, which caused 
Anon. to fall into the mistake he has done. He 
will see that the case mentioned by him as having 
come to his knowledge about thirty years since 
does not bear the slightest resemblance to the one 
referred to by me and by W.J.F., and conse- 
quently is not, as he supposes, the same. 

W. R. M. 


I picked up at a friend’s house the other even- 
ing the following curious and ingenious puzzle, as 
I take it to be, and which is very much after the 
fashion of the question set and answered in the 
affirmative by your correspondent W. J. F. in a 
former number. I have copied it exactly as it 
was shown me, except in one particular, and that 
is, in the names of the persons alluded to, which I 
have deemed prudent to suppress; giving instead 
the fictitious names of Jones and Smith : — 

“Old Jones had two daughters by his first wife, of 
which the youngest was married to old John Smith, and 
the eldest to John Smith’s son. Old John Smith had a 
daughter by his first wife whom old Jones married. 
Therefore old Smith’s second wife (formerly Miss Jones) 
would call out, ‘my father is my son, and I am my mo- 
ther’s mother; my sister is my daughter, and I am 
grandmother to my brother.’ ” 

My friend did not know whether this had really 
taken place or not, but it seems rather an impro- 
bable affair. 0. 


Bertrand du Guesclin (2™ 8. v. 494. 526.; vi. 
18.) — From a note-book of a tour made many 
years ago, which embraced Dinan in Brittany, I 
am enabled to give you the epitaph, not on Du 
Guesclin, but on his heart! which was, it would 
seem, retained there while his body was honoured 
by sepulture in St. Denis among the French 
kings. The style and sculpture of the inscrip- 
tion are equally quaint, and are excised, or cut in 
raised characters over the device “I'aigle eployé 
on a 2 tétes de sable couronnes d'or,” twice re- 
peated, once above and once below, and between 
them a heart rudely carved : — 


“Cy gist le cueur: du: Messire bertrad du guesil qui cy 


(24 S. VI. 133., Jury 17. °58. 
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fou vivat: conestable de Frace: qui trespassa le xiii. Jour 
de Jullet: l’an mil iiis iiii** dont son corps repos avecques 
ceulx des Roys & Sainct denis: en france.” 


The above is in the church of St. Saveur, Di- 


tinct existence of France and Brittany as separate 
kingdoms, by noting that the hero lay at St. Denis 
in France. A. B. R. 


Belmont, 


> 
Archbishop Francis Marsh (2" S. 
My respected friend, Joun D’ Arron, at the conclu- 
sion of his interesting details respecting Arch- 
bishop F. Marsh and Primate Narcissus Marsh, 


June 28, 1858, 


v. 522.)— | 
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- ~ . | tértis, a dos columnas, sin foliacion, 34 hojas. 
nan, and is remarkable as marking the then dis- | y 8. 
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dempcion, mil ccccxcrx.’ Let. got, 4 dos columnas. 
Ademas de las ediciones de este libro que cita Brunet de 
1501 y 1604, hay una de Sevilla, 1510, por Jacobo Crom- 
berger, Aleman, 4 xx dias de Novembre, folio, letra de 
Las figuras 
son diferentes de las de la edicion de 1499. En las pri- 
meras ediciones se expresa que la obra fué traducida = 
Latin al Frances por Felipe Camus, licenciado in ut $ 
pero en las del siglo xviii y posteriores se atribue a ‘= 


| tal Pedro de la Floresta.” (i. 523.) 
Is any English version known ? H. B. C. 


declares that he “is not aware of any connexion | 


between our present eminent physician, Sir Henry 
Marsh, and either of the above prelates.” Whether 
the relationship really exists, I know not; but it 


is at least certain that the Dublin University Ma- | 


gazine for December, 1841 (p. 688.), distinctly 
records and traces Sir Henry's descent from Arch- 
bishop Francis Marsh. I may add that the series 


of biographies of eminent living Irishmen, which | 


have so long been appearing in the University 
Magazine, are believed to contain information 
supplied from the most authentic sources, i. e. the 
parties themselves : — 


“ The paternal ancestors of Sir Henry Marsh originally 
resided in Gloucestershire. That they were a family of 
the highest respectability, we may conclude from the fact 
that one of them, Francis Marsh, Esq., married the sister 
of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Bart., father of the Lady Hyde, 
Countess of Clarendon, and grandfather of Anne, wife of 
James Duke of York, afterwards King of England. The 


grandson of this Francis Marsh was the well-known | 


Francis Marsh, Archbishop of Dublin, and was the first 
of the family who settled in Ireland.” 

Your correspondents interested in the Prelates 
Marsh may be glad to learn that I have in my 
roy the original of a curious unpublished 


etter from Archbishop Narcissus Marsh to tbe | 


Duke of Ormond, dated N 13, 1711. It is of 
much historical interest, and if your correspon- 
dents wish, I shall send a copy of it for insertion 
in “N. & Q.” WituraMm Joun Fitrz-Paraick. 


Oliver: Arthur (2™ S. v. 315, 441.)— Before 
answering the above Query, I had made diligent 
but ineffectual search for some account of the 
author of Oliveros y Artus, and the date of its 
publication. I have since found a note among 
the additions of Gayangos and Vedia to their 
translation of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Litera- 
ture : — 

“ El rey Artus 6 mas bien, La Historia de los nobles 
Cavalleros, Oliveros de Castilla y Artus de Algarve. Tene- 
mos 4 la vista un ejemplar del dicho libro, impreso en 
Burgos en 1499, edicion que no vio Mendez. Es en folio, 
con figuras grabados en madera, y al tin de él see lee: 
«A loor e alabanza de nuestro ) redemptor Jesu Christo e de 
la benedita virgen nuestra sejiora sancta 


Vov. 


Ilaria; fué aca- | 


| 
| 


U. U.C. 

When should Hoods be worn (2 §. vi. 39.) — 
Surely hoods are part and parcel of the academic 
costume: for when the degrees are conferred, the 
candidates do not wear surplices and hoods, but 
gowns and hoods. That they are afterwards but 
little worn, except with the surplice, must arise 
from carelessness. The first Book of Common 
Prayer, temp. Edward VI., says : — 

“ It is also seemly that graduates when they do preach 
should use such hood as pertaineth to their several de- 
gree: s.’ 

May I ask what vesture the preacher used ? 
The sermon then, as now, occurred in the Com- 
munion Service; but “white Albe plain with 
vestment or cope,” was the attire of the celebrant ; 
how could a hood be worn in this case? If there 
was a change made before entering the pulpit, 
what was it? What was the practice before the 
Reformation ? B. A. 


Ancient Jewish Coins (2™ S. vi. 12.) — These 
were first coined, about 143 B.c., by Simeon, Prince 
of Judea; permission to coin money having been 
granted him by Antiochus, son of Demetrius. 


D. I. D. I. 


sliscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


At the present pleasant season, when the jaded Lon- 
doner is panting for fresh fields and pastures new, Guide 
Books are favourite, and no doubt profitable subjects for 
publishers. We have several such before us; and name 
first for its compactness and completeness, Black’s Pic- 
turesque Guide to Yorkshire, with a Map of the County, 
and several Illustrations. Interspersed with song and 
legend, rich in statistical information, and abounding in 
descriptions of all that can interest the tourist, this little 
volume, which will fall easily into one of the many 
pockets of the Traveller’s Tweed, ought to be the com- 
panion of all who intend strolling among the sunny 
wolds and picturesque dales of a county which boasts the 
variety as well as the beauty of its scenery. 

More specially local in its interest, and produced with all 
the luxury of paper and richness of illustration for which 
Mr. H. J. Parker is celebrated, is The Handbook for Visi- 
tors to Oxford; and its object, which is to tell the visitor 
in a few words the history, and chief points of history, of 


| those buildings which will meet his eyes in his walks 


through Oxford, is well carried out. When we add that 


bada la presente obra en Ja muy noble € leal cibdad de | the book is illustrated with 128 woodcuts by Jewitt, and 


Burgos, a 


& xxv dias del mes de May 0, ano de nuestro re- | 28 steel plates by Le Keux, our readers will judge what 
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Oxford. 

Of less extent, but searcely less interest, is a work pro- 
duced with the same profusion of illustration by the same 
publisher, entitled The Medieval Architecture of Cheshire, 
by Henry J. Parker, F.S.A., with an Historical Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Francis Grosvenor ; illustrated by En- 
gravings by J. H. Le Keux, O. Jewitt, &c. To the visitor 
to the quaint old city, it will prove an amusing and in- 
structive companion. 

We may here well introduce the following communi- 
cation from M. Masson; — 

Francois Villon (Jannet’s edition, Bibl. Elzévirienne). 

In addition to the remarks I have offered on that poet 
in a previous number of “N. & Q.,” I beg leave to 
subjoin a few bibliographical statements. 

There exist thirty-two editions of Les (2uvres de Fran- 
coys Villon, besides seven of the Repues Franches, and 
of other small pieces which are not generally admitted to 
be written by that poet. Of these editions, seven are 
amongst the treasures of the British Museum. 

1. (13. ef. ed. Jannet, p. xi.) “ Les CEuvres de Maistre 
Francoys Villon. Le Monologue du Frane Archier de 
Baignollet. Le Dyalogue du Seigneus de Mallepaye et 
Baillevent. On les vend au premier pillier de la grande 
salle du Palays, pour Galiot du Pré, mpoxxxut. (Brit. Mus. 
1073. a 2., bequeathed by Thomas Tyrwhitt, Esq., 1786.) 

2. (16. ef. ibid. p. xii.) Les Quvres de Frangoys Villon 
de Paris, revues et remises en leur entier par Clément 
Marot, Valet de Chambre du Roy. On les vent a Paris, en 
la grant salle - Pal nis, en la boutique de Galiot du Pré. 
(Brit. Mus. 241. c. 33.) 

- (29. ef. ibid. p. xiv.) Les (Euvres de Francoys Vil- 
lon, avec les Remarques de diverses Personnes ( Eustbe fe 
Lauritre, Le Duchat et de Formey). La Haye, Adr. 
Meetjens, 1742, 8°. (Brit. Mus. 240. i. 8.) 

4. (31. cf. ibid.) M. Prompsault’s edition (Brit. 
1464. @.) 

. M. Jannet’s edition. (Brit. Mus, 12, 234 a.) 

(5. of. ib. xv.) Le Recueil des Repues Franches de 
Maistre Frangoys Villon et ses Compagnons. (Br. Mus, 


Mus. 


avres de Francois Villon, 


) Les & 
7 Mus. 12,418. 1065 f. 


et C ous 7 slier’s edition, 1723. ( Brit. 
241 f. 17 

The British Museum, therefore, possesses three copies 
of the 1723 edition, and the one catalogued 241 f. 17. de- 
serves, as you will see, special notice. 

In the preface to M. Jannet’s excellent volume (p. 
xiv.) I find the following remark ; 

“Tl y avoit dans la biblioth®que de M. Gluc de Saint 
Port, conseiller honoraire au grand conseil, un exemplaire 
de cette édition annoté par La Monnoye.” 

Now this annotated copy is precisely the volume 241 f. 
17., and although the editions of MM. Prompsault and 
Jannet have, like it, been revised from a collation of the 
MS. belonging to M. de Coislin, yet the octavo I am now 
describing contains several important readings which 
have escaped the notice of previous commentators 

The fresh matter just brought to light will be made 
available towards a reprint of the Elzevirian edition, for 
I have inserted all La Monnoye’s marginal corrections in 
my own copy. In the meanwhile I transcribe here the 
amended title-page which this critic has left in MS. at 
the beginning of the volume now in the British Mu- 
seum : — 

“ L’Histoire et les Chefs de la Poésie Francaise, avec la 
Liste des Pottes Provencaux et Francais, accompagnée 
de Remarques sur le Caractére de Jeurs Ouvrages.” 

“ Poésies de Francois Villon et de ses Disciples, revues 
sur les différentes Editions, corrigées et augmentées sur 


Ferd 
a handsome book is Parker’s Handbook for Visitors to 


le Manuscrit de M. le duc de Coislin, et sur plusieurs 

autres, et enrichies d’un grand nombre de Pitces, avec 

des notes historiques et critiques.” | GusTave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


The Kent Archzxological Society will hold its first An- 
nual Meeting at Canterbury on Friday the 30th of the 
present month, under the Presidentship of the Marquess 
of Camden; and from the arrangements which have been 
made, and the zeal of the Members, Council, and Secre- 
tarieg, there ‘is little doubt that the gathering will be 
worthy of the county 

A numerous and Ceiiaid meeting of Gentlemen con- 
nected with the Newspaper and Serial Press was held at 
Peele’s Coffee House on Monday last, for the purpose of 
organising such a united system of action as should insure 
the repeal of the Paper Duties in the course of the coming 
Session. That, while efforts are making on every side for 
the spread of education, a tax which bears so heavily 
upon the production of elementary books should continue, 
is an anomaly which cannot long exist. The days of the 
paper duty are numbered; and the result of the present 
movement will doubtless be to make paper both better 
and cheaper. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide has introduced a Bill into 
the House of Lords on the subject of Treasure Trove. 
This will be good news to Archwologists, who should 
give the Bill their best attention during the recess, that 
when reintroduced in the next Session a perfect measure 
may be produced. 


We invite the attention of our antiquarian and genea- 
logical friends to the very important announcement from 
the Society of Antiquaries on the subject of preserving a 
record of existing Monumental Inscriptions, which will be 
found in our advertising columns, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Le Neve's Monomewta Anoticana. 5 Vols. Svo. 1717—I1719. 
age free, to be 


@e@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, car 
i NOTES AND 


sent to Mesns. Gere & Datov, Publishers of * 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 
Aneaman's Caratoove or Rane ano Unsxorrep Romanw Comms, 2 

Vols. Sve 
Blac 


Ww anted by W. kwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 


January, 1458. 
den, Bookseller, Canterbury 


Wesrurnsren Review, 
Wanted by Charles G 


Hisrony of Twiekenmam. 
Anecvores anp Memorns. 


nd, F.S.A., Twickenham House, 
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Miss Lerrrra Hawes’ 


Wanted by Dr. Diamo Twickenham 


flatices to Correspandents, 


of intereat and we 
all attention t 


slue which will appear in our 
On the 


hy Sir G. OC. wis 


| supposed Cire amnavigation « of Africa in Antiquity. 


Ma. Goven's Last og Univensery Hoops. Jn compliance with the re- 
est of many correspondents, this will be ,eproduced in its present cor- 
ed form. 
Fiaerty The ¢ 
but the 


i Gu 


lim's Herat 
is rare 


romwellian editio lry, 1660, is @ 


mmmon book amended edition of that dat« 


“ Nores awn Queares" is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
fssued in Mowrucy Paatrs. The subscription for Stameen Copies for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
wearly Inoex) is ils. id., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messus. Bett ano Dacpy, 186. Freer an .C.; to whom 
all Communications ron tae Evrron should be addressed: 





